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Ult? die Juliii—Tho. Woodcock. 
for &c. A godlie 
the Quenes Majestie, and for her Armies both by 
Sea and Lande, agaiste the Enemye s of the 
Churche and this Realme of England. [nosum|] 


Rd. of 


[The above and various entries that follow, of course, 
arose out of the hostile proceedings in Spain and the 
Netherlands. No doubt many productions of the kind 
were printed, but not entered; and, as few or none ot 
those entered have survived, we shall subjoin the list, a 
contained in the Registers, generaily without observation. 
If additions can be made to them from other sources, we 
shall be very glad of the communication of particulars. 
In some cases it may not be easy to identify them. ] 


Tertio die Augusti.— Richard Jones. Rd. of 
him for &c. a Ballad intituled, An excellent Newe 
Songe of Prayer and Prowesse. . . . « Vj. 

J. Wolf. Rd. of him for printinge A Joyfull 
Sonnet of the Redines of the Shires an d Nobilitie 
of England to her Mat Service . . . iiij*. 

[The sum first written by the clerk was, as usual at 
this date, vj*.; but he, for some reason, struck it out, and 
substituted the old charge of iiij*. 


10 Augusti—Jo. Wolf. Rd. of him for print- 
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I tems A Ballad of thobtayning of the Galeazz 


| Sr m the 


him | 
Prayer for the Preservation of 
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wherein Don Pedro Devalez was Chief, &c. 

[no sum]. 
“this ship or galeon was of 1150 
Don Pedro Valdez, with 304 sol- 
It was sent by Drake into Dart- 


According to Stow, 
tons,” commanded by 
diers and 118 marines, 
mouth: see edit 1605, p. 1251 


Jo. Wolf. Alowed unto him The Quene’s Visit- 
inge the Campe at Tilbe rye, and her Entertayne- 
ment there the 8 9 of August, 1588, with 
condition that it may be authorised hereafter. 

[no sum]. 

[ Perhaps it was the same as the following, and that Wolf 
hastily made the above entry, on speculation that such a 
ballad would be written by some rhymer of the day. ] 

Jo. Wolf. Alowed unto him to print for Rie. 
Jones A joyfull Songe of the Roiall Receavinge of 
the Quenes Mat” in her Ca 7 at Tilbery the 8 and 
Qof Au 1588 . - * e e <« ° vj‘. 
with its title at gth, may be 
found in Old Ballads, printed by the r ercy Society in 
1840, p. 110. The initials T. J. are at the en ‘of it; but 
to whom they belong it is now impossible to ascertain : 
the imprint is “John Wolfe for Richard Jones. 1588.”} 

18™° die Augusti. —John Wolf. Alowed unto 
him for his copie a ballad intytuled The Englishe 
Preparation of the Spaniardes Navigation, §c. 


21 die Augusti.—Jo. Wolf. Alowed unto him 
for his copie Psalmes of Invocation upon God, to 
preserve her Majestie and the People of this Land 
Power of our Enemies, gathered by 
Xpofer Sale. . . . « « . « « [nosum], 

[ Nothing seems now to be known of any such author 
as Christopher Sale. A Robert Seall was the writer of 
a ballad on Stuteley’s Voyage to Florida; see Old Bal- 
lads pri inted by the Percy Society in 1840, p.72. Richard 
Sheale was the author of Chery Chase. } 

23 Augusti.—Jo. Wolf. Alowed unto him for 
his copie An excellent Songe of the breaking up of 
GeCemme «24 6 oe ee st ot tt CU 


and 


r ; 
gust, 


This production, 
] 


ain we see the old price for licensing a mere 
the next entry, for which vj was 
viz. 
Augusti.—Rich. Hudson. Alowed unto him 
a booke intytuled Certen Englishe Verses presented 
to the Quenes moste excellent Ma‘ on Sundaye the 
18th of August, 1588. Uppon condition that yt 
shall and may be lycenced hereafter . . . vj*. 
die Augusti.—Jo. Wolf. Alowed unto 
him for his copie, A propper newe Ballad briefi ly 
shewinge the honorable Companies of Horsmen 
and Footemen, which dyverse Nobles of Englande 
brought before her Maye stie, §c. With condition 
that it may be lycenced hereafter. . [no sum]. 
Die Saturni Ultimo Aug.—Tho. Orwyn. A\l- 
lowed unto him &e. a ballade intytuled A Ballade 
of the strange Whippes whiche the Spanyardes had 


prepared [ for] the Englishemen and Women vj*. 


7 die Septembr.— John Wolf. Alowed unto 


[ Here ag 
broadside reverted to: 
paid, was of “ a book,” 


28 
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him for his copie, The Marshall Shewes of Hors- a cord to a priest in Bridewell, whereby he let himself 


men before her Majestie at St James 
28 Sept. —John Woulfe. Alowed unto him &c, 
& ballade intytuled The late wonderfull Dystres 
whiche the Spanishe Navye sustayned in the late | 
Fighte, on the Sea § upon the Weste Coste of Ireland, 
in this moneth of Septembr, 1588 . . [no sum]. 


. [no sum]. 


7 Oct.—Henry Kirkham. Entred for him, upon 
condition it may be alowed, A Ballad of Thankes 
gyvinge unto God for his Mercy toward her Mat, 
begynnynge “ Rejoyce England” . . vj‘. 

[N.B. We have placed the preceding registrations to- 
gether, and with the dates respectively belonging to them, 
because they relate solely to the important event of the 
discomfiture and defeat of the Spanish Armada. We now 
return to matters of general literature, apparently uncon- 
nected with that event. ] 

23 Augusti [1588].— W" Ponsonby. Rd. of 
him for a booke of Sir Php. Sidney's makinge, in- 
titled Arcadia; authorised under the Archb. of 
Cante hand .. . (e+e nen a OH 

[Sidney's Arcadia did not appear until 1590, in 4to; 
but there was an intention to publish it several years | 
earlier, when Fulk Greville (Lord Brooke) interposed to 
prevent it. It was acknowledged to be imperfect and 
incomplete when it first came out; but Sir P. Sidney’s 
sister, the Countess of Pembroke, afterwards revised the 
whole work; re-arranging different portions, and pub- 
lishing it in folio in 1593. The above is the first notice 
of it in the Stationers’ Registers. ] 


W™ Ponsonby. Item, Rd. of him for a transla- 
tion of Salust de Bartas, done by the same Sir P. 
eee ee ee ee ee eee 

{ Florio, in the preliminary matter to his translation of 
Muntaigne’s Essays (fol. 1603), informs us, that he had 
seen part of Du Bartas as rendered into English by Sir 
P. Sidney. Before Ponsonby entered it as above, he had 
written to Sir Francis Walsingham regarding the pub- 
lication, and the original correspondence on the subject is 
preserved in the State Paper Office. Nothing is now 
known of any such translation; and if it were ever pub- 
lished, by Ponsonby or by any other stationer, all the 
copies have disappeared. Only three copies of Sidney’s 
Arcadia in 4to are known, though it was a work of 
several hundred pages. | 


28 die Auguste. — Henry Carre. Alowed unto 
him for his copie, A Briefe Treatise discovering in 
substance the Offences and Ungodlie Practises of 
the late 14 Traytors condempned the xxvj of Au- 
guste, 1588, with the Manner of the Execution of 
viij of them on the 28 of Auguste, 1588 [no sum]. 

[A copy of this ballad, consisting of fourteen eight- 
line stanzas, is now before us; but it has only Finis at | 
the end, without printer’s or publisher’s name. ‘The full 
title is this, seven wood-cut heads being above the let- | 
tering; and seven, including one female portrait, under 
it: —A Warning to all false Traitors, by Example of | 
14. Whereof vj were executed in divers Places neere 
about London, and 2 neere Braintford, the 28 day of Au- 
gust, Y588. Also, at Tybor ne, were executed, the 30 day, 
vj.; namely, 5 Men and one Woman. To the tune of Green- 
sleeves. Stow gives their names (p. 1259), and states 
that six of them were “ seminary preests”; and that the 
woman, Margaret Warde, was executed for “ conveying 


down and escaped.” Of this woman, the ballad writer 
(whoever he may have been) says: — 
“ One Margaret Ward there died y* daye, 
For from Bridewell she did convay 
A traitorous preest with ropes away, 
that sought to trouble our England; 
This wicked woman, voide of grace, 
Would not repent in any case, 
But desperatly even at that place 
she died a foe to England.” 
This will be sufficient for the identification of the ballad, 
which was perhaps by Thomas Deloney, who had put 
his initials to the account in verse of the execution of 
Ballard, Babbington, Tichbourne, and eleven others, on 
20th and 2ist Sept. 1586, which was written “to the 
tune of ‘ Weep, weep.’” The burden is the same as that 
of the ballad on the visit of Queen Elizabeth to the Camp 
at Tilbury, and T. J. may have been the author of both. | 
xvij° Sept.— Mr. Hacket. Entred for his copie, 
The Anatomie of Absurdyties . . . . « vj* 
[The proper title is The Anatomie of Absurditie, and 
it was “ printed by J. Charlewood for Thomas Hacket” 
in 1589, 4to. It was by T. Nash, who calls it, in the 
dedication to Sir Charles Blunt, “ the embrion of my in- 
fancy.” As he was born at Lowestoft, Suffolk, in 1567, 
he was in his twenty-first year. It is remarkable that in 


| this satirical tract, he ridicules his friend Robert Greene 


as **the Homer of Women,” as if he had then quarrelled 
with him. In one place he says: “ Hence come our bab- 
ling Ballets, and our new-found Songs and Sonets, which 
every red-nose Fidler hath at his finger’s end ; and every 
ignorant Ale-knight will breath foorth over the potte, as 
soone as his braine is hote.”” It contains many personal 
allusions, some of which it is not easy now to appropriate. 
It is one of the rarest of Nash’s many productions. } 


20 Sept. —Jo. Wolf. Item, alowed unto him 
&e. An Admonition to all Plough-holders, ex- 
hortinge them to holde faste . . . «. [no sum]. 


xxiij die Septembr. — John Wolf. Alowed unto 
him, under thandes of Mr. Hartwell and Mr, 
Coldock, a ballad intituled Tarlion's Farewell 
[no sum]. 
[ This was twenty days after the decease of the famous 
actor, Richard Tarlton; and it seems singular that no 
earlier entry, relating to an event of such popular in- 
terest, is found in the Stationers’ books, The reprint of 
Tarlton’s Jests by the Shakspeare Society, in 1844, is pre- 
ceded by a most full and accurate account of him by Mr. 
Halliwell, to which we can add nothing but the fact, that 
the verses on the portrait of Tarlton, in the Harleian MS, 
have been since ascertained to have been written by Joba 
How of Norwich. ] 
J. Payne Coutier. 





GEORGE, RICHARD, AND SAMUEL ASHBY. 

George, the only son of Edmund Ashby, gen- 
tleman, was born at Clerkenwell, educated at 
Westminster under Dr. Nicoll, and admitted 
sizar of St. John's College, Cambridge, under Dr. 
Williams on 1 Nov. 1740, wt. 16 (St. John’s Coll. 
Register.) In shelf K. of the MSS. in the college 
library is a common-place book of Ashby's, con- 
taining a copy of the statutes, and various notices 
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relating to the college and its members: on p. 
970 he records of himself, “ Middlesex foundation 
fellow 1748, senior fellow 12 Jul. 1766." See 
further, Gage’s Thingoe, pp. 18 and 25, and the 
indexes to Nichols’ Lit. Anecd. and Lit. Iilustr. 
(see especially Lit. Iustr. vii. pp. 3884—437). A 
letter of his is printed in Letters between the Rev. 
James Granger ....and many of the most eminent 
Literary Men of his time. Lond, 1805, pp. 395 — 
398; and he is mentioned ibid. 136, 137, 364, 
366. Another letter is in Nichols’ Leicestersh. ii. 
152 n., and several to and from Cole (1776—1782) 
in MS. Cole, 20. 81—85. Cole has transcribed 
Ashby's account of parish registers (MS. Cole 41. 
309—317). Some of his MSS. were in the hands 
of Sir Thomas Cullum (Monk's Life of Bentley, 
8vo. ed., i. 271 .) His name occurs among the 
subscribers to Loder’s Framlingham. 

A folio MS. in Mr. Dawson Turner’s sale of 
MSS. (lot 15) contained his notes on Blomefield’s 
History of Norfolk. Park also had the use of 
his notes for his edition of Warton's Hist. Engl. 
Poetry (Bent’s Literary Advertiser for 1809, p. 24, 
col. 2). 
by his contributions (under the signature T. F., 
Taylor's Friend) to that astonishing monument 
of industry, the Literary Anecdotes of John 
Nichols. 


It will be observed that I have given his father’s 


He will, however, be best remembered | 


name as Edmund ; so it is in our register, and in | 


Nichols’ Zit. Zllustr. vii. 389 n. In the son's 
epitaph (ibid. 384), the father’s Christian name is 


Edward; no confusion is more common, and we | 


may generally assume that the more unusual 
name is the true one. 

The following notice of Ashby, by his friend 
William Cole, has not, so far as I know, appeared 
in print : — 

MS. Cole 41. 309. 

“His father was son to Mr. Ashby, descended from the 
family of Quenby in Leicestershire, a very antient family 
and long seated there, the head of which family is Mr. 
Ashby, father to a gentleman, educated at Oxford, but 
married many years ago to the only daughter and heir of 
Mr. Sparkes, a brewer at Cambridge, and a very worthy 
man, whose wife is now living at Cambridge, and was 
daughter to Mr. Dent, an apothecary of a good family at 
Cambridge. This Mr. Ashby lives the winter part of 
the year at Cambridge, and at Haselbeche in Northamp- 
tonshire, during the summer, as his father is still living 
at Quenby. They bave no children, and Mrs. Ashby is 
one of the most agreeable, best bred, and accomplished 
women in the place she inhabits. The president of St. 
John’s was educated at Eton school, is a very good anti- 
quary, learned critic, and much conversant in medals and 
pictures, and was it not for his immoderate talking, 
would be a most agreeable companion. He has had a 
seal of his arms lately cut for a seal ring, in an odd oval 
shape, the oval turned the wrong way, in order, as he 
says, that the quarterings might be better marshalled 
When I see him next, [1] will take an impression of it.* 
I think he was the person who brought in the grace 





* Cole gives a copy of it and of the Ashby coat. 
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into the senate house, for leave to be procured that fel 
lows of colleges might marry. The arms of Ashly of 
Quenby are, azure, a cheveron ermine, inter 3 leopards’ 
faces, or.” 

Two other Ashbys took their first degree at 
Cambridge within two or three years of George: 

(1.) Richard Ashby, rector of Barwell, 1746 - 
1756 (Nichols’ Leicestersh. iv. 478 ; cf. Ann. Reg 
xi. 184). 

(2). Samuel Ashby, rector of Barwell 1756, 
who died 23 Oct. 1778, wt. 54 (Nichols, as above, 
p. 479 ; Lowndes, new edition, i. 752, col. 2.). 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


HARLEIAN SCRAPS.—No. II. 

In the Harleian MS. 206, apparently fifteenth 
century, there is a Latin treatise on the Deca- 
logue, in which are interspersed, as the subject 
proceeds, popular rhymes in English, to help the 
memory of the unlearned : — 


“In heven schall dwell all crysten men 
That know & kepe goddes bydding ten 


Thou schat love gode wt hert entere 

With all y! sall and i y' myght; 

Oder gode in no manere 

Thou shalt not have be day no nyght. 
2 

Thi goddes name in vanite 

Thou schalt not tak for weill ne wo; 

Dismembre him not yt on rode tre 

ffur us was made both blak & blo. 


Thi halidays kepe weil! also 

ffro werdely werks you tak y* rist ; 
All y™ houseald y* same schal! doo, 
Both wife & child', s’vant & best. 


4. 
‘Thi fader and thi moder y® schalt Lonot 
Nott only wt reverense, 
Bot in thair nede you tham sucur 
And kepe ay gode obediens. 


5. 
Of mankend y® schalt non slo 
Ne harme wt word ne dede nor will; 
Ne suffre none lorne ne lost to be 
Zif you well may hym help at nede 
6. 
‘ Thi wife in tyme y" mayst wele take, 
But none oder woman laufulle, 
Lychery & synful lust fle & for sak, 
And drede ay gode wher so y" be. 
- = 


‘. 

“ Be you no thefe nor thefes fere 
Ne no thing wynne thor; trechery: 
Oker ne symony com you not ner 
But conciens clere kepe ay trewly. 

8. 
Thou schalt in word be trew also 
And wittnes fals you schal nd ber; 
Luk you not lye for fren 
Louf thou thi saul ful gretly der. 


nor fo 





q 


‘halt not desire, 


eynne covete; 


“ Thi necghbures wife thou s 
Ne woman none thor} 
Bott os holv kvrk wold itt were 
Right so thi ppes loke thou sette. 

10. 
“ Hous nor land ne other thyng 
Thou schalt not covet wrangusly ; 
Bot kye ay well gods byddyng, 
And cristen fath leve stedfastly.” 
Joun WILLIAMS. 
Arno’s Court. 


LUCKY AND UNLUCKY DAYS. 

Superstition has created a proneness in man- 
kind to regard certain days as either fortunate or 
unfortunate, and this fantasy has tinctured even 
the greatest of men. Napoleon I. was an especial 
instance in this particular. And even in our own 
day, in the Russian war, the 18th of June, as the 
anniversary of Waterloo, was considered a pros- 
perous day for an attack. 

Raphael and Zadkiel, those renowned sooth- 
sayers, still sell their “prophetic messengers ;” 
and the simple west-country peasant will warn you 
that such-and-such a day is not proper for certain 
things, owing to the sun being in the wrong sign. 
What a momentous question is it as to the most 
correct day to enter upon the matrimonial tie, 
and how few enter into that engagement upon a 
Friday! 

I transcribe a portion of an old MS. upon this 
subject, wherein the writer, after duly informing the 
reader that the most learned mathematicians have 
decided that the Ist of August, the 4th of Sep- 
tember, and the 11th of March are most injudi- 
cious to let blood, and that philosophers have 
settled that the 10th of August, Ist of December, 
and 6th of April are perilous to those who surfeit 
themselves in eating and drinking, continues as 
follows, assigning reasons why certain days should 
be marked as infelicitous : — ; 


“We read of an old Arabian phik 


sopher, a man of 


divers rare observations, who did remarke three Mun- 
dayes in a yeare to be most unfortunate either to let 
blood or begin any notable worke, (viz.) the first Mun- 
day of Aprill, y® we" day Caine was borne, and his 
brother Abell slaine; the 24 is the I*t Munday of Aucust, 
the which day Sodom and Gomorrha were confounded ; 
the 5¢ is the last Munday of December, the which dav 


Judas Iscariott was borne, who betraved our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. These three days, together with the Inno- 
cenis’ day, by dévers of the learned are reputed to be 
most unfortunate of all dayes, and ought to be eschewed 
by all men for y* great 
them. And thus much concerning the opinion of our an- 
cient of daves. ner I will 


mishaps which often do occur in 


So in like ma 


rved 


repeat unto vou 


certain dave 


3 yt be by some old writers, cheifly 
the curious astrologians who did alledge vt there were 28 
days in the vyeare which were revealed by the Angel 


Gabriel to 
to be 


good Joseph, which ever have been remarked 
very fortunate dayes either to purge, let bloud, 


cure wounds, use marchandizes, sow seed, plant trees, 
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| build houses, or taking journies, in long or short voyages, 

in fighting or giving of battaile, or skirmishing. ‘They 
|} also doe alledge that children who were borne in any of 
these daves could never be poore; 
were put to schocles or *s in those daves should 
become great schollars, and those who were put to any 
craft or trade in such dayes should become perfect Arti- 
ficers and rich, and such as were put to trade of Mar- 
chandize should become most wealthy, the daves be these 
he 34 and 18 of January, ve 5 and 28 of Feb., ye 3 
22¢ and 30% of March, the 5, 224, and 29 of Aprill, y 
4% and 2&t* of Mav, ve 3¢ and 8” of June, the 12%, 15 
and 15t of July, ye 12 of August, ye 1, 7™, 24%, and 
28th of Septembr, the 4t and 15t of Octobr, y® 135% and 
19% of Nov', ye 23¢ and 26 of December. And thus 
much concerning y® dayes which are by y® most curious 
| sort of y* learned remarked to be good and evill.” 


all children w 
} 


and 


Now 
colled ge 








Who was the old Arabian philosopher above 
ailuded to? And can any of your readers from 
the lives of self-made men show that they com- 
menced certain epochs of their lives upon eithe 
of the days mentioned? Such coincidences would 
be at least curious. ITHURIEL. 


COMMONWEALTH WARRANTS. 


The following interesting MS. warrants ar 
| among the Miscellanea belonging to the South 
| African Public Library. It is most likely that 
these papers have never yet been published, and 
so presuming, I am induced to transmit copies @ 
I cannot glean more of their history 
than that they were presented many years ago 
by a gentleman who is no longer in the colony. 

1. 

“These are to desire you forthwith, out of y* money 
remaining in yo" hands for payment of the fforces under 
my Comannd in Scotland, to pay unto Mt William Clark 
the Some of One Thousand Pounds upon accompt for th 
Contingent Charges of ye Army. And for soe doing this 
Warrant, with his receipt, shall be yor sufficient discharg 
Given und’ my hand y® third of flebruary, 1650. 

“O, CROMWELL. 


| extenso. 


“To Sir John Wollaston, K"*, 
and y* rest of y® Trers at Warr, or their deputy.” 
“ Februar 4°, 1650. 
“Rect then of St John Wollaston, Kt, 
and the rest of y¢ Trers at Warr, in 
full payment of this Warrant, y* sam j 10 
of One Thousand Pounds. I saye rec* 
“ Witn. G. Bilton. “Wao. CLARKE.” 





£ $. d 
00 


- 00. U 


The above warrant is docketed as follows: 


“ Febr. 4, 1650. 
“ Mr. Clarke for Contingt 
1000 . 00 . 00.” 


L. 8." 2 


“ These are to will and require you, out of such mo- 
neyes as either are or shall come to your hanils for the 
pay of the Army in Scotland, to pay unto M* Ric hard 
Phorowgood, or to whom hee shall appoint, the sume of 
One Hundred and Eight Pounds, six shilling, and eight 
pence, due unto him for two thousand Baggs to back bis- 
quett in for the use of the Army in Scotland. Of which 





yo" are not to faile, and for which this shall bee your 
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tall 
Warrt. Given att the Councell of State, att White-Hall, 
this 29% of January, 1650. 
« Signed in v¢ name and by order of ve Counc"! of 
State appointed by Authority Parlt, 
“Jo. Brapsnawe, Pesidt. 
“To Sir John Wollastone and the rest of the 
rears at Warrs, or any two of them.” 
“ Febr. 21, 1650. 
«“Ré then of Sir John Wollaston, K®*, and) 
the rest of the Trears at Warrs, in full | } 
paymt of y® within written Warrant, the | . 
Summe of One Hundred and E r 
Pounds, six shillings, and eight pence. I 





say rect - - 
, “Perme RicHarp Tuorowcoop.” 
Dockets. ] 
“Mr. Richard Thorow- C. 8. 29 Jan. 1650. 
good his Warrant. Mr Rich. Thorowgood for 
Biskett baggs for Scotland. 
2ifeb. 108 .06.8. 
Scots money.” 
“Theis are to require you, out of such moneys as are 
t shalbee appointed for payemt of y® Forces under y* 
Comand of his Ex*® the Lord Lieut of Ireland, and for y 
incident charges of v° saied Forces, to issue forth and pay 
unto Capt® George Devos, upon accompt ye some of forty 
pounds and six shillings towards 14 dayes paye for 124 
sold* being recruits for v*? Army, with an allowance of 
184 per man in consid ration of fooad w they should 
have received in parte, and towards theire pay for that 
tyme; Comencing y® 16" and determyning ye 29% Jun 
instant inclusive. And for soo dooing this, with the re- 
ceipt of y® saied Capt" Georg Deyos shalbee yor sufficien 
warrant and discharg. Given under my hand this 2 
June, 1651. “H, IRETON, 
“To St John Wollaston, K»*, and ye rest of 
y® Treats at Warr, or theire Deputie.” 





¢ 
» 


«22 June, 1651. 
“Rect then of Sir John Wollaston, K"*, and ) 
rest of y® Treurs at Warr, the Suite of fourty ( £ 
pounds, six shillings, on acct in full paymt of (40 . 06 
this Warrant. I say rec@ - - . 
“Perme Geo. Dryos, 
; No water-mark on paper No. 1. On No. 2 it 
Is a coronet over a bugle horn, and letters NA. 
DP in a tablet. On No. 3. a fleur-de-lis in a 
square tablet or shield, under a coronet. 
Sroma-Tav. 


Ss. 


Cape Town, C. G. Hope, 
June 7, 1861. 





PETER LE NEVE. 
_ Amock epitaph upon this antiquary is printed 
in Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, vol. iv. pp. 184-5, 
from which it appears that he was a Unitarian, 
and that in respect to patriotism, attachment to 
friends, and amiability of character, he was alto- 
gether wanting. As this epitaph is said to be 
“copied from the hand-writing of Mr. Wagstaffe,” 
it might possibly be supposed (notwithstanding its 
concluding words) that the views or prejudices of 
the nonjuring bishop had given a darker tinge to 
the description than was really merited. It ap- 
pears, however, from a MS. copy preserved in the 
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Bodleian Library among Dr. Rawlinson’s papers, 
that the character is really a very candid auto- 
biographical sketch, this paper bearing this en- 
dorsement — “Copy of Peter Le Neve’s Epitaph : 
Latin, per himselfe.”” The only noticeable dif- 
ference in the inscription is that in the fifth clause 
the word “ partiui ” is inserted after “ interesse.” 
Further evidence, however, of Le Neve’s unbelief 
is afforded by another curious MS. paper which 
accompanies the former, and which is headed, 
“The Creed of Peter Le Neve, Esq.,” the name 
being filled up by Dr. Rawlinson. 

rhe publication of this at the present time may 
possibly be in some degree useful as well as in- 






teresting : — 


nt, omnipotent, all mer 


**T believe in one God, omnis 








ciful; and [that ) that Creator whose name is blessed is 
one, and there is no unity like his, who a 2 was, is, and 
will be my God; who by his almighty in one mo- 


ment created the heaven and the earth, whose second 
thoughts cannot be more perfect than his first, and there- 
fore I believe, that heat the sam 
world with human creatures male and female, as well as 


instant replenished this 


with beasts of the field, and fowls of the air; and that 


his mercy on his poor creatures is so great that he or- 
g 


dained none of them to feel the fury of his wrath. I 
believe his wisdom to be so great that he contrived at 
that instant the frame of all things so wisely, that for no 


manner of event or accident whatsoever he will so far 
alter his first design of nature to produce that which is 
called a miracle. 1 believe him so powerful that without 
the assistance of angels, dev il, or any other interior be ngs 
he is able to punish the evil and reward the good done 
by us mortals, and that the same breath of his nostrils 
can annihilate all which he created, but if it so please 
him it may be as much to his glory to have the world 
endure to eternity. I believe the historical books, part 
of the Old Testament, to be wrote as other book by 
faithful historians, and contain select things worthy of 
observation and instruction in order to the directing our 
affairs in this world, and the adoration of one God; and 
for the rest, which contain the prophecies of several per- 
sons, they were writ according to the style of the eastern 
nations to reduce the Jews to good living, and from the 
idolatry and evil customs of their neighbour-nations; 
and [1] see no reason why some of those books called 
Apocrypha should not be admitted into the same autho- 
good precepts, 


rity with the rest, since they contain as 
and the historical parts of them are better confirmed by 
in authors of the same time. As for them of the 
New Testament, | believe thev were wrote by the fol- 
lowers of a great man to make the rest of the world 
believe what they, through their zeal and ve to his 
person, saw through a manifyinge-giass, and tor so mu h 
( sation very 





thereof as relates to precepts of life and conve 
good. I believe Christ to have been a great and good 
man, conceived, born, died, and buried as other holy 
men; for I cannot think him God omniscient, since he 
himself saith that he did not know the time of the day 
of judgment, but the Father only, Mark c. 13, v. 32. 
believe he may be preferred to a nearer participation in 


the beatifique vision of God than the rest of good men, I 








believe the emanation of the Holy Spirit of God upon 
good men to incline them to live peaceably and inoffen- 


sively in this world, and to the adoration of an Lite rnal 
Being. 1 believe the several religions of this world, so 
far as they centre in the worship of his holy name, and 
conduce to well-living, to be equally acceptable to him. 
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I believe no person hath power to remit sins but God 
himself. I think the mercy of God so much a greater 
ittribute than his justice, that he will not punish eter- 
nally for a temporal fault, since most transgressions 
against the law of nature meet with some part of their 
punishment in this world, and that there cannot be a ra- 
tional being who can deny a Deity and the Providence 


thereof.” 
W. D. Macray. 


fAinor Motes. 


A Nore on “N. & Q."—I think it worth while 
to draw your attention to the extensive circu- 
lation your excellent little work has attained, by 
referring solely to one —the last — No. (292), 
which contains communications from the following 
places and countries. I select them at random: 
Arno’s Court; Cork; Cambridge; Fountain Hall, 
Aberdeen; Zeyst; Poets’ Corner; Port Louis, Mau- 
ritius; Edinburgh; Dublin; Bottesford Manor, 
Brigg; Southampton; China; Brighton; Ham- 
mersmith ; Albany, N. Y.; Bekesburne, Oxford, 
and Smyrna. N. H. R. 


Tae Mepi#vat Brionpin.—In one of the 
volumes of the work, entitled Grarures en Bois 
des Anciens Maitres Allemands, tirés des Planches 
originales, etc., fol., Gotha, 1816, is a very large 
woodcut * representing the feats of a certain rope- 
dancer at Venice, who seems to have surpassed 
“the hero of Niagara,” inasmuch as his rope is 
inclined at a most formidable angle; the lower 
extremity being fastened to a raft, moored ap- 
parently not more than fifty or sixty yards from 
the shore, while the upper one is taken in at one 
of the windows at the top of St. Mark's tower. 
And, even if we make allowance for some errone- 
ous perspective on the part of the old engraver, 
and consider the raft to have been anchored at a 
distance of some 200 or 300 yards, the danger of 
the ascent will not be diminished, and the gra- 
dient will still be steeper than any of Blondin’s 
catenaries. 

The rope is kept steady by guy-ropes, four on 
each side, and the whole affair seems to have been 
as well matured as a modern performance. 

Joun Exsot Hopexin. 

West Derby. 


Curistorpner Ansty, Fatuer anp Son.— The 
following extract, from MS. (Cole, 19, 92a), 
where Cole is treating of Brinkley parish in 1750, 
gives some particulars of the author of The Bath 
Guide, and of his father, which are not to be 
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| 
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was of St. John’s College in Cambridge, where he was 
pupil-monger, and got a good deal of money; and mar- 
rying the daughter of Mr. Thompson, of ‘Trumpington, 
on the death of Porter and James Thompson, Esqrs, 
without issue, his wife came in for the estate as heir-at- 
though the last had left it all to the Rev. Mr. 
Dowsing, late of Benet College ; but by a defect in the will, 
one of the legatees being a witness, after several long 
and expensive trials at law, it was adjusted at a very 
easy rate for Dr. Ansty, who only gave Mr. Dowsing 1000/. 
to give up his pretensions. Dr. Ansty has two children, 
both unmarried; a daughter Mary, aged about thirty- 
five; and a son Christopher, Fellow of King’s College, 
aged about twenty-five, who would be M.A., was he not 
under a suspension from Dr. Paris, when he was Vice- 
chancellor in 1748, for some irregularity in the perform- 
ance of his bachelor’s exercise; which was revived at 
that time, after a disuse of some years, and therefore un- 
acceptable to the bachelors of the University: he is a 
very ingenious young man and an excellent scholar, and 
drew this censure upon himself from his too much viva- 





, city and parts, which hurried him on to treat that in too 


ridiculous and jocose a manner, which the Vice-chan- 
cellor determined to have regarded as a serious exercise : 
and not being able, much against the opinion of his 
University friends (for his father knows nothing of it), 
to bring himself to make a proper submission to the 
Vice-chancellor, his censure still continues in full force 
against him. He is now a student in one of the Inns of 
Court at London. Dr. Ansty is quite deaf, and has been 
so for many years; so as not to be able to hear the report 
of a cannon, though let off at his ear.” 

Joun E. B. Maror. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Passace 1x Apam Situ. — The fifth edition 
of Dr. Adam Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
London, 1781, p. 158., &c., contains the following 
passage in support of the doctrine of an Atonement. 
Iam uncertain whether it appeared in the pre- 
vious editions ; but, if I am not much mistaken, it 
was excluded from all the subsequent. It is pro- 
bably little known, and seems to merit preserva- 
tion: — 

“ Man, when about to appear before a Being of infinite 
perfection, can feel but little confidence in his own merit, 
or in the imperfect propriety of his own conduct. In the 
presence of his fellow creatures, he may ever justly ele- 
vate himself, and may often have reason to think highly 
of his own character and conduct, compared to the still 
greater imperfection of theirs. But the case is quite 


| different when about to appear before his infinite Creator. 


found in the note in Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, i. | 


221. Cole also notes (p. 93.a,) the death of Anne, 
daughter of Dr. Chr. Ansty, 28th June, 1719, 
wet. 4 m. 


“ The present rector is the Rev. Dr. Christopher Ansty, 
who has another living in Essex or Hertfordshire. He 





* By an unknown master, and executed about 1550. 


| 
| 


To such a being he fears that his littleness and weakness 
can scarcely ever appear the proper object either of 
esteem or of reward. But he can easily conceive how 
the numberless violations of duty of which he has been 
guilty, should render him the proper object of aversion 
and punishment, and he thinks he can see no reason why 
the divine indignation should not be let loose, without 
any réstraint, upon so vile an insect as he imagines that 
he himself must appear to be. If he would still hope for 
happiness, he suspects that he cannot demand it from 
the justice, but that he must entreat it from the mercy 
of God. Repentance, sorrow, humiliation, contrition at 
the thought of his past conduct, seem, upon this account, 
the sentiments which become him, and to be the only 
means which he has left for appeasing that wrath, which 
he knows he has justly provoked. He even distrusts the 
efficacy of all these, and naturally fears lest the wisdom 
of God should not, like the weakness of man, be prevailed 
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upon to spare the crime by the most importunate lamen- 
tations of the criminal: some other intercession, some 
other sacrifice, some other atonement, he imagines must 
be made for him beyond what he himself is capable of 
making before the purity of the divine justice can be re- 
conciled to his manifold offences. The doctrines of Reve- 
lation coincide, in every respect, with these original 
anticipations of nature; and as they teach us how little 
we can depend upon the imperfection of our own virtue, 
so they show us at the same time that the most power- 
ful intercession has been made, that the most dreadful 
atonement has been paid for our manifold transgressions 
and iniquities.” 

G. 


Edinburgh. 


Inscription AT Winpsor.— On the frieze of 
the principal front of the Town Hall at Windsor, 
built in 1707, the following inscription in large 
letters is carved beneath a statue of Queen 
Anne : — 

“ Arte tua sculptor non est imitabilis Anna, 
Anna vis similem sculpere, sculpe deam.” 

Is it not remarkable, that on the most conspi- 
cuous part of the most public building, in a town 
which is the resort of all that are most dis- 
tinguished in the country, and under the shadow as 
it were of one of the most eminent seats of learning 
in Europe, so manifest an error should have been 
allowed to remain uncorrected for 150 years ? 

I would suggest to his worship, the mayor, that 
he should lose no time whatever in causing a 
mason to turn Anna into Anne, and so rectify 
the case; although he would still leave the La- 
tinity, and the taste, nearly as bad as before. 

Sypney Smirke. 

A Monet Reprty to a Constituency.—I find 
the following in a newspaper of ninety years 
ago: — 

“ The following is an exact copy of a Jetter from An- 
thony Henley, Esq., the elder brother of a late Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Northington, to a certain corporation 
in Hampshire : — 

“* Gentlemen, 

“*] Received yours, and am Surprized att your Inso- 
lence in troubling me about the Excise, you know what 
I very well know, that I Bought you — 

“* And I know what Perhaps you think I dont know, 
You are now selling yourselves to somebody Else. 

“* And I know what you dont know, that I am Buying 
another Borough. 

“* May God’s curse Light on you all. 

“*May your houses be as Open and Common to all 
Excise Officers as your wifes and Daughters were to me 
when I stood for your Scoundrell Corporation. 

** Yours, AntTuony HEN.Y. 


. Mortimer Coins. 


.” 





Queries. 


Acas (Bensamin), author of Gospel Conversa- 
tion, 1667. Agate (John), M.A., author of various 
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- an ~ | splendid manuscript. 
tractates against Withers and Trosse, 1708-1714, soe J 


107 
and Alabaster (Wm.), D.D.* I shall thank any 
correspondent to indicate sources of information 
concerning any or all of these names, excluding 
Calamy, Palmer, and Wood. es 


Tue Rev. Cornevivs Bayiey, D.D., founder 
and minister of S. James’s Church, Manchester, 
was of Trinity College, Cambridge, B.D., 1792, 
D.D. 1800. He is author of a Hebrew Grammar, 
1782, and of sermons and other works. One of 
his sermons was reprinted at Manchester in 1817. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents can furnish 
us with the date of his death. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


Caristine DE Pisan.—Can any one tell me how 
the MS. Works of Christine de Pisan came into 
the possession of the Duke of Newcastle, whose it 
was in 1676; and when it passed into the British 
Museum, where it now is, Harl, 4431 ?f 

Net Mezzo 

Dirtomata. — Will some of the learned readers 
of “ N. & Q.” say what are the best and leading 
works upon early Diplomata, say of dates up to 
A.pv. 600. Enquirer, 


Lievt. Wa. Dosss, R.N. — Probably some 


| reader, either Irish or general, of “ N. & Q.” can 


supply me with some information of Lieut. William 
Dobbs, R.N., whose life was most gloriously sacri- 
ficed to professional devotedness, and a sincere 
amor patria. The buccaneering achievements of 
Paul Jones, and his traitorous proceedings during 
the American war are too well known to require 
recapitulation here. Together with the enormity of 
his crimes, there was at times an astonishing ra- 
pidity of action. On Thursday, the 25rd April, 
1778, early in the morning, he had nearly de- 
stroyed by his incendiary attempts the shipping 
and town of Whitehaven; and before noon of the 
same day he landed at St. Mary’s Isle, Kirkeud- 
bright, the seat of the Earl of Selkirk, from 
whence he feloniously carried off the family plate. 
Then stretching across Channel, he appeared off 
Carrickfergus and Belfast early in the morning of 
the 24th, and fought a severe action with “the 
Drake” English vessel, which engaged with him 
under the greatest disadvantages. 

Capt. Burdon, in command of “ the Drake,” had 
lost his other officer a few days before; but Lieut. 
Dobbs being at Belfast, animated by a truly 
valorous spirit, gallantly volunteered his services, 
and went on board “the Drake.” In the conflict 





[* A short account of Dr. Wm. Alabaster will be found 
in Abp. Bramhall’s Works, ed. 1844, iii. 105. 

+ Our correspondent has probably consulted Sir Fre- 
deric Madden’s article in the Archeologia, xxvi. 271, 
entitled “ Notices of Louis de Bruges, Seigneur de la 
Gruthuyse,” containing some historical notices of this 

Vide also Shaw’s Dresses and De- 
corations of the Middle Ages, vol. ii. plate 43.—En. } 
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Capt. Burdon, who was very ill, but could not be 
prevail a upon to go be low, was killed Ps and poor 


Lieut. Dobbs was mortally wounded, and died the 
next day Under such cireumstances the result 
could not be oth rwist than unfortunate; and “the 
Dr ike” became the pr Ze of Paul Jones. To in- 
crease the mela choly fate of Lieut. Dobbs, we 


must add that, from the Daily Advertiser, (Lon- 
don newspaper) of Tuesday, May 12, 1778, it 
appears he had only been married on the Tues- 
day, April 21, when he lost his life so intrepidly 
on the Saturday, leaving a most amiable young 
wife a widow, after four days from her marriage. 
Few tragedies‘can be more sorrowful than this; 
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and it is but due to the memory of Mr. Dobbs | 
that his valour and character should be fully re- | 


corded. 
Emoprems or Sarnts. — A portion of a Scottish 
charm has several times been quoted, especially by 
Sir Walter Scott in the beginning of Guy Man- 
nering :— 
“St. Bride and her brat, 
St. Colm and his 
St. Michael and his spear, 
Keep the house from reitf and wear.” 
On looking into the various works on 
blems of saints, no such thing as a child 
buted to Si 
them, I see that St. Brice is often represented 
with an infant in his arms. Sinclair (Satan's In- 
visible World discovered, p- 145) gives it — 


yim and his Aat.” 


cat, 


the em- 
is attri- 


“Se. C 

Now the only saint having a hat as an emblem 

is St. Goar the hermit. St 
presented with a young bear, in allusion to a 
miracle ; and it may be possible that in some rude, 
or more likely some defaced representation, this 
may have been mistaken for a cat. These points 
at first sight may not appear to be worth the con- 
si: leration of the readers of “ N. & Q.” However, 
it should be remembered that the emblem often 
identifies the saint, and assists us to fix both the 
date and the name of the founder of a building 
Again, there is this curious inquiry, whether the 
spell is of post-reformation time or not? In other 
words, whether it were in use in the Roman Ca- 
tholic period, and corrupted in consequence of 


old customs becoming obsolete. Or whether it 


PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT. | 


Bride; but, from his fondness for | 


Columba is often re- | 
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a 
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south with the great Duke of Cumberland, through 


whose influence, it is presumed, he got one son 
into the Royal Navy, and obtained for the other 
a sinecure of 4002. per annum in Windsor Great 
Park. My Query is—Can any one, by an authen- 
tic pedigree, trace the descent of Joseph Fairfax 
from the Yorkshire family of that name ? 
‘ve 

RicHARD Fermor.— Dr. Doran in his book 
on Court Fools, p. 138, quotes a story from Grane 
ger, to this effect. Will Sommers, court fool to 
Henry VIII., had in early life lived as servant in 
the house of a Northamptonshire gentleman of 
the name of Richard Farmor or Fermor.* This 
gentleman, for assisting a destitute imprisoned 
priest, was found guilty of premunire, and reduced 
to beggary. The fool was not ungrateful to his 
former master, and obtained from the king, when 
on his death-bed, the restoration of that portion of 
the estate which had not been disposed of. 

I should feel obliged if any of your correspon- 
dents could inform me what relationship existed 
between the above Richard Fermor and a Sir 
Richard Fermor of Somerton, Oxon., whose sister 
Mary married Francis Plowden, qui ob. 1632, zt. 
ninety, and to whose joint memories an inscription 
exists in the church of Shiplake, Oxon. 

D. O. M. 

Gerson Tract aGAtnst RoMAn DE LA Rose.— 
What were the name and substance of the parti- 
cular tract that the great champion of morals, 
Chancellor Gerson, wrote against the Roman de 
la Rose? Gerson was a contemporary of Chris- 
tine, who also wrote against the same poem, 

Net Mezzo. 


Impossrprnities oF History: BuLiet-Proor 


ARMour. — 

“Napoteon’s Coat or Mart, — Just before Napoleon 
set out for Belgium, he sent for the cleverest artizan of 
his class in Paris, and demanded of him whether he 
would engage to make a coat of mail to be worn under 


| the ordinary dress, which should be absolutely bullet- 


might have been framed, on the remembrance of | 


ancient traditions, in that superstitious period that 
abounded with witchcraft and ghosts. Perhaps 
some North British antiquary could help us. 
A. A. 
Poet's Corner. 
Josern Farrrax died at Bagshot, Surrey, in 
1783, and was buried at Windlesham, havin: been 
born apparently about 1705. An impression pre- 


vails in that part of the country that he belonged | 


to the Yorkshire family of Fairfax, and came 


proof; and that, if so, he might name his own price for 
such a work, The man engaged to make the desired 
object, if allowed proper time, and he named 18,000 
francs as the price of it. The bargain was concluded, 
and in due time the work was produced, and the arti- 
zan honoured with a second audience of the Emperor. 
* Now (said his Imperial Majesty) put it on.’ The man 
did so. ‘Aslam to stake my life on its efficacy, you 
will, I suppose, have no objection to do the same?’ and 
he took a brace of pistols, and prepared to discharge one 
of them at the breast of the astonished artist. There was 
no retreating, however, and, half dead with fear, he stood 
the fire; and, to the infinite credit of his work, with 
perfect impunity. But the Emperor was not content with 
one trial. He fired the second pistol at the back of the 
artist, and afterwards discharged a fowling piece at an- 
other part of him with similar effect. ‘Well,’ said the 
Emperor, ‘you have produced a capital work undoubt- 


[* For some particulars of Richard Fermor, see our 
1* Ser. vii. 359. — Ep. } 
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edly. What is to be the price of it?’ Eighteen thousand 
francs were named as the agreed sum. * Ther 
or them,’ said the I ny 


r, ‘and tl is another for an 
im, for the fright I have 


yual iven y mas 

The above appeared in the Leamington Adver- 
fuser ol July 4, 1861. I do not know whence it 
was tuken. As our scientific 


men are now in- 
juiring with how much iron a ship can float, 
perhaps some one will calculate the weight of « 
coat of mail “ absolutely bullet proof.” We may 


ring it 
ing about without 
FirzHopKins. 


then estimate the probability of a man we 
his ordinary dress, and gi 


lrawing attention. 





mnder 


ENNENS OF SuipLaAke, Oxon. — The Jlistori- 
egister, vi. 22 (April 19, 1719) states, Tudor 

revor, Esq., son of Sir John Trevor, late Master 
of the Rolls, was married to Mrs. Elizabeth Jen- 
nens, daughter of Jennens of Shiplake, in 
the county of Oxford. Will some one state of 
whom she was the daughter, with her pedigree 
and descent ? James CoLeMAN. 








Mr. Joun Morr. —Can any of your readers 
give me any particulars of the imprisonment or 
martyrdom ‘of Mr. John Mole, to whom Bishop 
Hall writes a noble letter of encouragement under 
his perse cution, It is the 9th letter of the 10th 
6th?] Decade, and addressed to him “of a 
long time now prisoner under the Inquisition at 
Rome.” Francis TrREeNcH. 

Patents. — At the recent meeting of the Kent 
Archeological Society, Mr. Douglas Allport, in a 
paper read by him, stated that a short time ago a 
person obtained a patent for the manufacture of 

me textile fabric whicl afterwards for- 
feited, because it was found, on unrolling a 
mummy, there was therein the same sort of ma- 
terial which had been made some thousand years 


was 


‘0. 

As I have scen that gentleman's name as a con- 
tributor to your journal, permit me to ask him 
for the names and particulars of the 
reference thereto. 

I was under the impression that anyone had a 
right to a patent for any invention that did not 
infringe on the rights of any other inventor. We 


case, or a 


had spinning some time before the invention of 


the spinning jenny. There is now a company ad- 
\ertised for building boats by machinery ; but 
before I take any shares I should like to know 
whether the patent under which they are going 
to act is secured, or whether it could be upset by 
producing an account of the building or a model 
of the Ark. CLARRY. 


Paropies.—Who was the author of Posthumous 
Parodies and other Pieces, London, 1814, 8vo. ? 
Where was “ The City Shower” first printed ? 
Can you refer me to any good parodies in extinct 


im order 
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VINci ‘T AND DE bou- 


give inturuiae 


Ler ol Joseph Anne Francis 
»was Librarian to the Naval Acad my 


readers 





tion as to the ps 
Vincent, wh 








at Brest about 1770? His son married a grand- 
daughter of the Marquis de Bouchier. Who was 
1: as . - > . « ‘” * 

this Marquis de Bouchier? and if a French or 





i 





Portuguese marquis, is there any printed pedigree 
of the family in the British Museum to which I 
can be direeted ? KE, J, Roperrs. 


Puwnix Famiry,— Can any of your readers, 








learned in genealogical matters, give me the his- 
tory of the Phenix Family? The name cer- 
tainly a very s ar one, and very uncommon ; 
there | ing but two or three families of that 


name in thi I should like to know the 


f 41.3 4 


origin and history of this family, the prevailing 
Christian name of its members, coat of arms, and 
whether any of them ever emigrated to this 


country. J.C. Linpsay. 
St. Paul, Minesota, U. 
July 4th, 1861, 


Tue Pittory, wiru Appitions. — 
lills, ye Johusons, Scots, Shebbear 
call, for e of you ha ’ 
N. F. Hj 
“ Then should my Tery numl 
Tickle the tattered fragn 


** Witness ye 
llark to n ; ve ears.” 
; r Wit, vol. ii. p. 8, 1754 
ers, old Shebbeare, 
ent of thy ear.” 
* Do, vol ii. p. 31 











“ Enough for me, if I rehearse 
Some Whiggish m m in my vers 
And prove my patriotic zeal. 
I’ve nd wish t im ear, 


(Or gain a pension) like Shebbeare, 
Though the King’s touch might heal,” 
Do. vol. ii. p. Lut 
“ Why should we Whiggish zealots fear? 
lis Grace of York, ar cropt Shebt 
Are royal scribes appointed ; 
Passive obedience they will preach, 
From all the lov al texts that teach 
To love the Lord’s Anointed.” 
Do. vol. ii. p. 159. 
“ Earless on high, see unabashed Defoe, 
And * lutchin,’ flagrant from the scourge, be lo 


} 





> 
pe. 


I should like to know when the barbarous prac- 
tice of nailing the ears to the pillory, and cutting 
them off, was discontinued ? And whether it was 
prescribed by any statute, or was merely an exer- 
cise of the royal prerogative, as represented by 
the Star Chamber ? fo am 

P.S. I waive the question as to whether such 
aggravations of the punishment of the pillory 
were really inflicted in the cases of Shebbeare, 
Defoe, &e. That they were at one time practised 
there can be no doubt, though perhaps only under 
peculiar circumstances. 
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Prays ww tar Rawstisson MSS.— Would any 
Oxford reader of “N. & Q.” oblige me by an- 
swering the following Queries relating to four 
old plays which are in the Rawlinson MSS. in 
the Bodleian library ? 

1. The Concealed Fansyes, a play (no date), by 
the Lady Jane Cavendish* and Lady Elizabeth 
Brackley. (MS. Rawl. Poet, 16.) Who are the 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


dramatis persone ? Was the play written for pri- | 


vate performance ? 

2. Confessor, a Latin drama, written about 
1666, by T. Sparowe. Is this play on the subject 
of Edward the Confessor? (MS. Rawl. Poet. 
77) 

3. The Ward, a tragi-comedy, by Thomas Neale, 
dated 16th Sept. 1637. Where is the scene of this 
play? (MS. Rawl. Poet. 79.) 

4. The Maurtial Queen, a tragedy, by Robert 
Carleton, 1675. Written for private performance. 
Where is the scene of this tragedy? (MS. Rawl. 
Poet. 126.) R. [. 


Scorricisms. — I am preparing for publication 
t list of Scotticisms with corrections, and as I am 
anxious to make the work complete, [ respectfully 
solicit the kind co-operation of all interested in 
the subject. By a “ Scotticism,” I do not mean 
the use of Scottish words, such as gar, kebbock, 
glowr, &e., but English words in a Scottish mean- 
ing or construction, as in the following sentences: 

He was dressed in blacks. I saw a wife at the 
The church was throng. Will you have a 
I lifted a pin off the carpet. I met 
in with him. Sit into the fire. Ask at him, &c. 
&e. Avex. J. D. D'Orsey. 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


“Tac, Rac, anp Bopraim.”’ —In Prescott’s 
Philip the Second, I find, as quoted from Strype 
and Hollinshed, the following : — 


. 
aoor, 
few broth ? 


“ They hunted the deer, and were so greedy of their 
destruction, that they gave them not fair play for their 
lives, for they killed rag and tag with hands and sw ords.” 

As used here, these proverbial words would 
appear as if they were terms of venerie for deer 
out of season or condition. Nares, though he im- 
plies that “rag” is synonymous with “ ragged,” 
and though he evidently was acquainted with the 
proverbial expression as it heads this Query, gives 
no explanation of its origin. From whence did it 
grow into use ? A. B. R. 


Artuur Wa pots, of Lincolnshire, admitted a 
pensioner of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 9 May, 
1629; went out B.A. 1632-3; was elected a Fel- 
low 2 May, 1636, and admitted a supernumerary 
on the following day. In the same year he com- 
menced M.A. On 22 August, 1639, he was ad- 
mitted to the fellowship vacated by Joseph 


* I presume these ladies were daughters of William 
Cavendish, the loyal Duke of Newcastle. 





[24 8. XII. Ave. 10. 61, 


. 


Plume. The Earl of Manchester ejected him 
from his fellowship 26 September, 1644, and re- 
stored him in August, 1660. In that or the fol- 
lowing year a royal mandate issued for conferring 
on him the degree of M.D., but it is doubtful if 
he were ever admitted. We desire to know more 
about him. C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 


Cambridge. 





Queries with Ansmers. 


Curistran Vicits anp Jrwisu Eves. — As 
Nicodemus “came to Jesus by night,” the terror 
of persecution in later times occasioned the secret 
services and nightly devotions for which the early 
Christians met together. The primitive practice 


| of passing the nights before certain festivals in 


watching and prayer, is well known, as also the 
abuses which led to the discontinuance in the 
fifth century of those pious assemblages. Though 
the nocturnal meetings, for the reasons already 
stated, were abolished as early as this, the church 
of England retains her pious recollection of those 
primitive customs in the appointment of her 
vigils. Can they be said to have had their origin 
in the Jewish eves? and how were the latter 
kept ? We have an exceptional mention of their 
observance in the Old Testament: Judith “ fasted 
all the days of her widowhood, save the eves of 
the Sabbaths, and the Sabbath, and the eves of 
the new moons,” &c. She omitted her usual fast 
in order to keep the eves of the festivals. When 
did the eves commence in the Jewish Church ? 
Joseph “ begged the body of Jesus” as the Sab- 


| bath-eve was about to close, which hastened the 


preparation for our Lord's burial, “ that day was 
the preparation, and the Sabbath drew on.” Luke 
xxiii. 54. As, according to Hebrew phraseology, 
this expression does not necessarily imply an en- 
tire day,—that the wapacxevh or mpoca6Sarov was 
reckoned from sunset on Thursday—lI should be 
glad to know what was the canonical hour of its 
commencement ? Was there any stated period for 
its observance ? F, Parw.ort. 


[ Much to their own detriment, conscientious Jews, who 
are engaged in trade, close their shops on Friday even- 
ings at suxset. ‘This they do in conformity with a prin- 
ciple which they find in the first chapter of Genesis, “ The 
evening and the morning were the first day.” Hence it 
is argued by their learned men, that the true day, and 
consequently the true Sabbath, is not morning and even- 
ng, but evening and morning; and in accordance with 
this view, the Jewish Sabbath commences with the sun- 
set of Friday, and terminates with the sunset of Saturday. 
For those Jews who want. something more precise, or 
who from local circumstances cannot verify the exact 
time of sunset, we believe the traditionary rule is, that 
the Sabbath commences at that moment on the Friday 
evening when three stars become visible, Of course Judith 
would not fast on “the eves of the Sabbath;” the eve 
of the Sabbath being, according to this Jewish view, & 
part and portion of the Sabbath itself. Understanding 
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NOTES A 


hy eves or vigils, as the terms are now employed, “the 
nights or evenings before certain holy-days of the 
Church,” it was the opinion of the learned John Johnson, 
that their observance may have some connection with 
the Jewish eves (Clergyman’s Vade-Mecum, edit. 1707, 
p. 199 [175]; although Wheatly and others have more 
immediately derived them from those times of persecution 
when Christians held their assemblies in the night to 
avoid detectic.n. J 


Tue Diamonp Necxrace.—In the second 
volume of the Abbé Georgel’s Memoirs, Paris 
edition, 1857, there is, by way of frontispiece, a 
representation of the magnificent diamond neck- 
lace or collar, with which the name of Marie 
Antoinette and the French Court was so much 
connected, It is entitled Representation exacte 
du grand Collier en Brillants des Srs. Boéhmer 
et Bassenge. Gravé @aprés la grandeur des Dia- 
monts. ‘The precious stones are of marvellous 
size and number. I should be happy to lend the 
book to any one scientifically interested in such 
matters. I should also be obliged for a reference 
to some brief summary of the historical narrative 
connected with the ornament. That of the Abbé 
Georgel is of a very different character, filling not 
less than half of no short volume. 

Francis TRENCH. 

[The most interesting summary account of the extra- 
ordinary affair of the Diamond Necklace is given by 
Madame de Barrera, in her recent work Gems and Jewels, 
1860, chap. viii. pp. 73—103. “Many versions of the 
facts,” she says, “ have been given, and these have fur- 
nished ample materials to novelists; yet the following 
account, collated from all the documents of the case, from 
the memoirs, pamphlets, and petitions of the accused and 
the accusers, as they appeared at the time it was tried, 
may prove of interest.” ] 


“Pp 


READ AND Wonper.”—In the British Biblio- 
grapher, edited by Sir E. Brydges, vol. i. p. 538, 
there is some account of a political satire entitled 
Read and Wonder, &c., 1641. This satire is sup- 
posed to have been written by George Wither. 
Would you inform me what is said in the British 
Ribliographer regarding the authorship? _iR. I. 

[The article in the British Bibliographer is by John 
Fry of Bristol. He says, “It is merely a conjecture, but 
from internal evidence and the strangeness of the satire, 
I should incline to believe George Wither was author of 
this pamphlet.” } 


Suaxsreare. — An alteration of Shakspeare’s 
Henry the Fourth, Part I1., by Dr. Valpy, was 
acted at’ Reading School, and I believe, after- 
wards printed, 1801. Can you give me the names 
of the actors, and inform me who wrote the pro- 
logue and epilogue? Could you also inform me 
who wrote the prologue and epilogue to King 
John, as acted at Reading ? R. I. 

[The dramatis persone of The Second Part of King 
Henry IV. are—King Henry, Mr. Loring. Henry, Prince 
of Wales, Wheelwright. ‘Prince John of Lancaster, 
Crespigny. Prince Humphrey of Gloucester, Wigan. 
Abp. of York, Eyre. Earl of Westmoreland, Carr. 


ND QUERIES. 





lit 


Lord Mowbray, Nicholas. Lord Hastings, W. T. Love- 
day. Lord Chief Justice, Webb Morton, Lovedav. 
Gower, W. Andrews. Attendant on the Chief Justice, 
Rodie. Sir John Falstaff, Ames. Bardolph, Forbes. 
Poins,G. Ames, Pistol, Elmes. Page, A. B. Valpy. Jus- 
tice Shallow, Shuter. Silence, Caines. Davy, Los- 
combe. Fang, Eykyn. Snare, Balleine. Mouldy, An- 
drews. Shadow, Chandler. Wart, Whitton. Feeble, 
Loveday. Bullcalf, Chester. Hostess Quickly, Hawkes. 
The Prologue written by Henry James Pye, Esq., and 
spoken by Mr. Lorin. The Epilogue written by W. Bol- 
land, Esq.: spoken by Mr. Eyre.—The Prologue to King 
John written by H. J. Pye, Esq., and the Epilogue by 
Maurice James, Esq. ] 





Lorp Carer Justice Hort. —The biographers 
of this eminent judge have almost invariably dated 
his birth on December 30, 1642; and the writer 
of his life in 1764 gives the inscription on his 
monument in Redgrave Church, Suffolk, as re- 
cording that date, Mr. Pearce, however, in his 
Inns of Court and Chancery, states positively that 
the said inscription gives the date 1640. The 
fact is of some importance, as it relates to the 
judge’s history, independently of the advantage 
of correctness in all biographies. Perhaps some 
of your Suffolk correspondents (for no doubt you 
have as many there as in most other counties) 
may be able to tell from personal inspection 
which of these contradictory allegations is true, 
and thus set at rest the disputed point. 

Epwarp Foss. 

{In Davy’s Suffolk Collections (Addit. MS. 19,090, 
p. 46 ) is a copy of the inscription made by him, where 
it is stated that Lord Chief Justice Holt was “ Natus 
xxx™° Decembris, Anno MpcxLu.” } 


Joun Anernetny, Bishop of Caithness, author 
of A Christian and Heavenly Treatise, containing 
Physicke for the Sovle, 3rd ed. 1630, 4to. Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.,” guide me to sources of 
information concerning this good old worthy ? 
Any other works ? r. 

[Bishop Abernethy also published a Sermon, entitled 
The Dignity and Duty of a Christian, on Gal. v. 24, 8vo. 
Lond. 1620. For brief notices of this deprived prelate, 
consult Keith’s Scottish Bishops, ed. 1824, p. 217; and 
Stephen’s Hist. of the Church of Scotland, i. 630, 651.) 





Replies. 
CALVACAMP. 
(2"4 S. xi. 337, 413.) 


Senex has opened a wide field of investigation. 
I do not propose to follow him through the whole 
of it, but there are one or two points upon which 
I shall beg to offer some observation. 

The name of Catvapos at one time passed 
through my mind, as possibly pointing to the real 
root of Calvacamp; but after a little considera- 
tion, I came to the conclusion that it could not 
possibly indicate the original seat of any illus- 
trious family. The name appears to belong ex- 
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clusively to a ridge of rocks some distance out at 
sea. The origin of the name has recently been 
discussed in your columns. It seems to be the 
general opinion that it was not given to the rocks 
till several ages after the time of Hugh de Cal- 
vacamp. At all events I can find no habitable 
place having the name of Calvados, or any name 
at all like it. 
having been a county of Calvados at any time; 
nor was there, at least under the Norman Dukes, 
any county that had Caen for its capital. From 
Stapleton’s work on the Rolls of the Norman Ex- 
chequer (vol. ii. p. lvii.) I collect that Caen was 
in the county of the Bessin; and from the same 
authority I learn — what is very material to the 
present " purpose — that this county was never 
separated from the demesne of the dukes of Nor- 
mandy. In fact, as far as I can ascertain, the 
name of Calvados had no relation whatever with 
the main land, till in the days of republican no- 
menclature, it was appropriated to the newly- 
created department. 

At the risk of being deemed pertinacious, I 
must say that from the further information con- 
tained in the communication of Senex, I am con- 
firmed in my conjecture of Caude-Céte. I there 
read of Roger de Toeni giving a third of his 
Vi lie of Dieppe. If Dieppe was his ville, Caude - 
Cote, as a part of it, must have belonged to him; 
and — what is a little singular, and perhaps not 
without its significancy, —I learn from the work 
of the Abbé Cochet on the Churches of the Ar- 
rondissement of Dieppe, that there was within the 
ancient parish of Dieppe, a hamlet bearing the 
name of Epinay, now forming, with Caude-Cote, 
part of the parish of St. Remi. 

As the Toeni family is shown to have been in 


very early times connected with the Ville of 


Dieppe, 1 would take the liberty of suggesting 
to Senex, that the most effectual way of prose- 
cuting his inquiry would be to make a pilgrimage 
to that place; and I can assure him, from my own 
experience, that if on his arrival there, he will 
put himself in communication with the Abbé 
Cochet, he will find him a man, not only of the 
most abundant information in all that respects 


the antiquities of the neighbourhood, but one of 
singular readiness to assist the researches even of 


that in the most courteous and 


agreeable manner. 


a stranger, and 
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I can discover no traces of there | 


In the list given by Senex of those whose ar- | 


morial bearings appear to indicate some connec- 
tion with the house of Hugh of Calvacamp, I find 


Danubeney of Céte (deseribed as a descendant of 


tobert Todeni of Be lvoir). Here let me ask,— 
Where and what was Cole? Is not this another 
singular coincidence, appearing to point to Caude- 
Cote ? 

Having touched upon this point, let me observe, 
by-the-bye, that I never could make out how it 


| the Younger. 


(24S, XIL. Ave. 10. '6), 


came to pass that William, son and heir of Robert 
de Todeni, Lord of Belvoir, should have merged 
his patronymic in the name of De Albini (after- 
wards Daubeney), and that to distiyguish him 
from the family of Albint Pincerna, he should 
have been surnamed Brito, as if he came from 
Brittany. Is there any reason to suppose that he 
was the collateral representative of some Breton 
family of Albini ? The Christian name of William 
borne by the Barons de Albini for four succes- 
sive generations, appears to point to some other 
family than that of Todeni; and if so, is it not 
probable that the armorial bearings of the Albini 
family came with the name? With reference to 
this point, I would further beg to ask, is there 
any suflicient authority for the arms of Daubeney 
(of the House of De Albini Brito) being three 
lozenges ? I have seen them generally described 
as Sour fusils, sometimes five. The four fusils 
appear on the seal of Philip De Albini, affixed to 
a document of so early a date as 3 Hen. LIL, 
preserved at St. Lo, in the Archives of the De- 
partment of La Manche. It must, however, be 
observed that this Philip was a younger son, and 
the fourth fusil may possibly have been added to 
distinguish him from the head of the house. This 
is a point of some interest. The three lozenges 
is not a common bearing, but there are many 
families that bear fusils in fesse, to the number of 
four or five. (See 2°¢ §S, viii. 19.) And if the 
house of Albini Brito is one of these, the ques- 
tion arises, whether it was not originally connected 
with some of the others, either through Robert 
de 'Todeni, or in some other way. 

Adverting to the death of William Longsword, 
Senex speaks incidentally of the murder of 4 
certain Anschetil. Who was this Anschetil ? Was 
he an ancestor of the Anschetil whom we meet 
with in the next century as hereditary Vicomte of 
the Bessin? If so, when he was murdered were 
his estates confiscated ? Any information that 
Senex could furnish me with on these points I 
should esteem a favour. 

If the Anschetil that Senex speaks of was an 
ancestor of Anschetil the Vicomte, who lived in 
the eleventh century, he comes within the scope 
of the present inquiry: for this Anschetil the 
Vicomte had a son Ranulph, who married Maud, 
sister of Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, and by 
her had a son Ranulph, who, to distinguish him 
from his father, was surnamed Ze Meschin, or 
On the death of Richard, son of 
Hugh Lupus, in 1119, this Ranulph Le Meschin 
succeeded to the Earldom of Chester, and is 
spoken of by English antiquaries as Ranulph de 
Meschines, or sometimes de Mecenis. This is 
the Meschines, Earl of Chester, spoken of by 
Senex as bearing gules, a lion rampant guardant, 
argent. If these were his arins, 1 should think 
it probable that he was in some way connected 
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with the family of Mowbray, and perhaps also 
with that of Albint Pincerna, 

The surname of Le Mes 
eurs in the same manner in the family of Todeni, 

Albini Brito. Weéldiam the first Ba Albini 
of Belvoir had a son, also named Wil/iam, who, 
according to Dugdale, Will 
Albini the Second, alias (Baronage, 
yol. i. p. 113.) 

In both the instances that I have adverted to— 
that of Ranulph Earl of Chester, and 
William de Albini—the surname of Le Meschin 
was purely personal, and did not descend to any 
other member of the family. But it is to be ob- 
served that William, the brother of 
Ranulph Le Meschin, Earl of Chester, was also 
called Le Meschin: and in his case it is more 
than probable that if his line had been continued, 
the surname would have become a patronymic. 
This William Le Meschin, I suppose to be the 
De Meschines spoken of by Senex as bearing 
gules, a lion rampant or, 

The following quotation from Stapleton re- 
spec ting the ab »ve-mentioned William le Meschin 
may not be out of place _—_ 

“This William, in common with his elder brother 
Rannulph, and bis own son Rannulph, had the surname 
of Mischinus, adopted apparently with a view to distin- 


chin or Meschine 8 OC- 
ron 


“ ll 
was called aim de 


Meschines. 


younger 


guish them from relatives of the same name with whom 
they were contemporary, by denoting their later birth, 
the word being descriptive of a ‘young man’; but by 
the trans ers of charters the erroneous substitution of 
de for le was frequently made, Mischinus, or Le Meschin, 


Meschines, the surname has 
(Stapleton, Rotuli 
p. clxxxvi.) 

P. S. Carey. 


i.e. Junior being thus read de 
been taken for one of origin,” 
Scaccarii Normannia, tom, ii. 


local 


When Richard Ceeur-de-Lion built Chateau 
Gaillard, he granted to the Archbishop of Rouen 
(in exchange for Les Ande lys), among other things, 
the vill of Dieppe. ‘J his exchange was confirmed 
by a charter of ~~ John, a.p. 1200 (2otuli Nor- 
mannie, vol. i. pp. 1, 3). 

May I beg of Senex to be so kind as to state 
what is the date of the charter he refers to; by 
which Roger de Toeny gave a third of his vill of 
Diep ppe to the Abbe “y of Conches ? 

It is a singular circumstance th: at, ac cording to 
SENex, property at Louviers was included in “the 
grat thus mate to the Abbey ; and on referring 
to the Rotuli Normanme, it will be seen that the 
manor of Louviers also figures among the other 
things given by Richard Caur-de-Lion, 
gether with the vill of Dieppe, in exchange for 
Les Andelys. 

Some further information on these points would 
be very desirable ; and in particular | would beg 
to inquire — When, and by what means, did the 
vill of Dieppe come into the hands of the crown ? 


to- 


that of 
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+ 
SALT GIVEN TO SHEEP. 
(24 §S. xii. 47.) 

Mr. Mewsvry, in his quotation from Selec- 
tions of Curious Articles Srom the Gentleman's 
Magazine, mukes an amusing disclosure of the 
want of originality in our former periodical and 
standard literature. The quotation given, re- 
specting the use of salt for sheep, will be 
Sound quoted by the celebrated Arthur Young 
in his Travels during the Years 1787, 1788, 
and 1789, in the Kingdom of France (vol il. p- 
295), and said by Mr. Young to be from A Me- 
moir on the Spanish Flocks, by the late Mr. 
Collinson. The quotation, so far as it goes, is 
verbatim as giver 1 by Mr. Mewnvrn, with the 


exception of every other half sentence (containing 
minute facts) being, * Mr. Mewnvury’s version, 
omitted. Still, there can be no doubt about the 
identity of the passage indicated. After adducing 
proofs of the existence of the same practice of 
salt to sheep, in a style rejoicing to the 
Mr. ‘Thorley, the “ condiment” 
tor of own day, as prevalent throughout 
ancient world according to the great agricultural 
writer Columella* (lib. vii.); and in later 
in Italy, France, Spain, Prussia, Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, —all the sheep countries of Europe 
in fact, and, what may astonish us at that carly 
date, “throughout all North America,” where 
Mr. Young asserts that salt is given to cattle 
once or twice a week, Young concludes, as 
if in anticipation of Mr. Mewsvurn’s Note and 
(Juery 


giving 
heart of proprie- 
our the 


times 


rhis practice, which is unknown in England only, 
ve, much more attenti in the English 
farmers are willing to give it, at least those with whom I 
have conversed on the subject. I have tried it for two 
years past in my own flock; and though it is very diffi- 


merits, I belic ym th 


cult to pronounce on the effect of such additions to their 
food, except after long and repeated experiments, I have, 
1 think, reason to be satistied; my sheep having been 
very healthy, and once or twice so when my neighbours 
suffered losses.” 

Y oung elsewhere gives an elaborate account of 


how the sheep are led, on their long j vurney 
from the Spanish mountains to the plains, through 
labyrinths of stones set with pieces of salt to lick, by 
way of indurating them for their — vy: andI 
shall be h ippy to send my friend Mrwsburn 
the extract if he desires it. Ile will Rick see, 
from Roberts's Autumn Tour in Spain, and the most 
recent works on that country, that Spanish agri- 


* The quotation from Columella is so curious, that it 
— be cited: — 

‘Nec tamen ulla sunt tam blanda pabula, aut etiam 
pascua, quorum gratia non exolescat usu continuo, nisi 
pecudum fastidio pastor occurrerit prebito sale, quod velut 
ad pabuli condimentum per sstatem can: libs s ligneis 
impositum, cum e pastu redierint oves, lambunt, atque eo 
sapore cupidinem bibendi pascendique concipiunt. ’—Col. 
De Re Rustica, lib, vii. 
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culture, and pastoral life and practice, remain | 
like that of Italy—stereotyped in character: for 
in Italy the cultivation is still precisely that of | 
the Georgics. As for the advantage of salt, as 
promotive of digestion, it must in any case be 
useful in its place and degree ; although I should | 
apprehend, that while beneficial to the hardihood | 
of the animal constitution, it is not so favourable 
to the growth and development of the finer tex- 
tures of wool, But last year has taught the sheep 
farmer a lesson, in the use of salt, he is not likely 
soon to forget. Professor Simmonds, in his late re- 
port on the sheep-rot, or the existence of the flukes 
in the liver, frankly avows that there is no other 
known specific for the prevention of that disease 
save salt, and salt alone. Salt will not cure the 
disorder. Nothing has been known to kill flukes 
but the administration of turpentine : first noticed 
in an early volume, I think the first, of the cele- 
brated Bath Papers; but then it killed the sheep 
But if the sheep on damp pastures receive 
an allowance now, in July, or rather have done 
so in June, when the actual foundation of this 
insidious disease is laid, they will escape the rot. 
Sheep depasturing the salt marshes adjacent to | 
the sea, on any part of our coasts, never take it. 
It is perhaps “ germane to the matter” to add, 
that in a parliamentary debate some years since 
on the salt tax in India, an Indian patriot, the 
honourable member for Poole (Mr. Henry Danby 
Seymour), exclaimed: “ Tax their salt! why the 
black fellows will go to worms, if you deprive 
them of salt.” W. Wattace Fyre, 
Charminster, near Dorchester, Dorset. 


loo, 





If your correspondent ever noticed a small 
trough in a field, with a good many sheep gathered 
round it, the probability is that it contained salt. 
They are very fond’of it, and it is considered very 
good for them. See Lowe’s Practical Agriculture 
(p. 577), or other works treating on sheep. P. P. 


RUBRICAL QUERY: AMEN; LORD’S PRAYER. 
(2™¢ S. xii. 46.) 


Mr. Srreatreitp has, perhaps unwittingly, 
started a question which, though apparently 
simple, involves some points of great nicety. 
Whether the Amen at the end of the Lord’s 
Prayer at the commencement of the Communion | 
Service is to be repeated by the people is the 
verata questio. This subject is very fully dis- 
cussed in Dr. Pinnock’s Laws and Usages of the 
Church, vol. E. p. 1166, where ten closely printed 
pages are devoted to the little word Amen. The 
opinions of our best English ritualists will be 
found quote: there. 

Dr. Pinnock lays down the following rules : — 

“I, When the ‘Amen’ is in the same type as the text 
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~ 


to which it is appended, it is to be said by the same person 


| or persons who utter the text.” 


“IT, When the ‘Amen’ is in a different type from the 
text it becomes a response by itself, and is to be said by 
the congregation.” 


Now I find that in the Sealed Books, though 
not in all modern reprints, the Amen at the end 
of the Lord’s Prayer, both here and everywhere 
else it occurs, is invariably printed in the same 
type as the text of the prayer, — that is, in the 
Sealed Books and early copies, old English, or 
black-letter; in modern books, when correct, 
roman, not, as sometimes incorrectly, italic. 

The Irish Standard, being a manuscript, shows 
no distinction, but some Prayer-books printed in 
Dublin have the “Amen” in italics, a mistake 
which probably arose, not only from following in- 
correct English copies, but also from the printer 
not observing the exception in the case of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Accordingly, the “ Amen” in 
the case in question, coming under the first of 
Dr. Pinnock’s rules above quoted, it follows that 
“it is to be said by the same person or persons 
who utter the text,” i. e. the Lord’s Prayer. So 


| that, to answer Mr. Srreatreitpy’s query, in- 


volves the discussion of another disputed point — 
namely, whether the congregation are to repeat 


| the Lord’s Prayer at the commencement of the 


Communion Service, after the priest, or not. 
Dr. Pinnock goes very fully into this question 
(2. c. pp. 1180—93), which he decides in the 
affirmative. 

Certain it is, however, that the authority of 
custom is against it, for, as the Rev. Dr. Jebb, of 
Peterstow remarks, in his book on the Choral 
Service, p. 474 (being followed therein by Mr. A. 
J. Stephens in his Notes on the Book of Common 
Prayer, vol. ii. p. 1127) :— 

“In most Churches, whether Collegiate or Parochial, 
the people or choir do not audibly join the priest in this 
Lord's Prayer till the Amen.” 


Indeed, in the Cathedrals, the same usage pre- 
vails, and in many cases has even the sanction of 
choral service books. 

Thus I find a good authority, Mr. Helmore, in 
the Accompanying Harmonies to the Brief Diree- 
tory of the Plain Song (which are taken from 
early services of the Reformed Church) notes 
that the Lord’s Prayer here, including the 
“ Amen,” is to be said by the “ Priest, alone.” 

Our own observation will confirm this illustra- 
tion of the power of custom as opposed (?) to 
law. It is not difficult to account for the origin 
of this practice, which has survived so long and 
almost unnoticed. 

It has for ages been the rule in the Unreformed 
Church for the Priest to repeat the Lord's 


| Prayer alone and inaudibly down to the clause 


“Lead us not into temptation,” at which he 
elevates his voice, intimating thereby to the 
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people that it was time for them to respond with 
the concluding clause, “ But. deliver us from 
evil, Amen.” This continued to be the practice 
in the Church of England till the last Review of 
the Prayer Book in 1662, with the exception that 
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the prayer was repeated aloud, and from 1552 it 


was also joined in by the people wherever it oc- 
curred, except at the beginning of Morning and 
Evening Prayer, and of the Communion Service. 
The Rev. W. G. Humphry tells us that the 
Romish custom is also still preserved in some of 
the College-Halls at the Universities, where the 
Lord’s Prayer is said in the Grace before dinner. 
(Treatise on the Prayer Book, p.112.) He adds, 
that in enjoining the people to say this prayer 


| clergyman. 


after the priest, our Prayer Book follows the | 


Ancient Greek and Gallican Churches in prefer- 
ence to the Roman. (See the authorities for this 
in Procter on the Book of Common Prayer.) In 
the Mosarabic or Spanish Liturgy the people 
answered separately to each petition, “ Amen.” 
Having thus accounted for the custom, let us 
see what is the law on the subject. The Rubric 
prefixed to the Lord’s Prayer in the Morning 





Now it is more difficult than it may at first 
sight appear, to define what is a prayer in this 
sense. Indeed, the Absolution* is here styled a 
prayer. And, moreover, it is doubtful if this 
Rubric is intended to extend beyond the order for 
Morning Prayer ; though if not we might expect 
to find it repeated in the other Services. 

It is, however, a remarkable fact that, in the 


| Choral Services used in the English Church, the 


Amen is almost invariably appropriated to the 
people, not in union with, but in response to, the 
I have, therefore, preferred to dis- 
cuss the question more fully. The subject in- 
cludes so much antiquarian matter that I hope it 
may not be deemed unsuitable for these pages. 

Joun Ristron Garstin, M.A. 

Merrion Street, Dublin. 





Priests’ Arms or Crests (2S, xii. 88.) — As 
far as ancient and universal custom goes, the 


| right of priests to use the armorial bearings of 


Service, which was added at the last Review, | 


directs that the prayer shall be repeated by the 
people “both here, and wheresoever else it is 
used in divine service.” This seems sufficiently 
explicit. 

“It is observable, however (says Mr. Stephens, p. 413), 
that wherever the Lord’s Prayer occurs, ercept at the 
commencement of the Communion Service, the direction 
for the people to say it is repeated, although the Rubrics 
are in different terms.” 

This does not apply with accuracy to some of 
the Occasional Services, but custom then supplies 
any sanction that may be wanting, and there is 
no variation in practice. 

The question then arises whether the Com- 
munion is comprehended under the term “ Di- 
vine Service,” so as to be included in the above 
Rubric. The Rev. J. C. Robertson (How shall 
we Conform, p. 210), proves very conclusively 
that it should be so considered, and Dr. Pinnock 
accepts his conclusion, adding, however, that when 
the Holy Communion is used as a distinct office, 
it is considered by many as distinct from “ Divine 
Service,” and that the Lord’s Prayer should then 
be said by the priest alone. 

Such was also the opinion of the lamented Mr. 
Blunt, late Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge. 

I know it might have been an easier task to 
answer your correspondent by simply referring 
him to the Rubric following the Absolution, which 
directs that — 

“ The people shall answer here, and at the end of 
all other prayers, Amen.” * 





“ This Amen is printed in italics in Masters’s reprint 
of the Sealed Book in the Tower, but in roman in Mr. 





their families is indisputable. 

From the earliest times up to the present day, 
and in all countries where arms are used, eccle- 
siastics of every grade — Popes, Cardinals, Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, and priests—have caused them 
to be sculptured and painted in their churches, 
engraved on their seals, and even embroidered on 
their vestments. 

In a recently published photograph of the pre- 
sent Pope, his paternal arms appear twice on his 
robes (on the stole, if I remember rizhtly). 

The use of crests has not been so general ; since, 
abroad, the arms are usually timbred either with 





Stephens’ edition, which is probably right. I merely 
mention this to show that we cannot always depend on 
reprints, however they may lay claim to scrupulous ac- 
curacy. Even in Mr. Stephens’s editions I could point 
out some slight errors, though I am sure no one will 
accuse him of want of diligence in endeavouring to 
avoid them. 

* While the Amens to the Absolutions in the Daily 
Services, the Communion, and the Form to be used at 
Sea, are all printed in a different type to the text, it is 
very deserving of remark that in the Absolution in the 
Service for the Visitation of the Sick, the Amen is printed 
in the same type. It, therefore, comes under the first of 
Dr. Pinnock’s rules, and is consequently to be said by 
the priest alone. 

This exceptional printing is very significant, being 
designed to exclude any super-addition from other lips, 
and marking the peculiar authority here vested in the 
priest. 

“This diversity,” says the Rev. Wm. Keatinge Clay, 
in anote communicated to Mr. Stephens ( Book of Common 
Prayer, p. 1324) “is not without meaning. ‘The Absolu- 
tion pronounced over the sick is a purely ministerial act, 
one made authoritatively by virtue of the priestly office, 
and Christ’s commission, which cannot be predicated of 
the others: consequently, it would be a most improper 
assumption for the sick person, or any one else, to at- 
tempt to add to its force by saying Amen.” This argu- 
ment is not less novel than ingenious. 
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a mitre or an ecclesiastical hat, instead of with a 
helmet. 

In Germany the ecclesiastical Electors, and 
those who were temporal seg neurs, used to place 
over their arms as many helmets and crests as 
they had fiefs, which entitled them to vote in the 
circles of the empire. 

In France (Menestrier, Jéthode Blason, 
p- 209), the Bishops of Cahors, Dol, and Gap, 
placed the helmet on one side of the shield, and a 
sword on the other. The Bishop of Modena did 
the same thing. 

In our own country the Bishop of Durham, as 
Count Palatine and Earl of Sedberg, used to sur- 
mount his arms with either a plumed mitre, or a 
mitred helmet. J. Woopwarp. 


du 


Shoreham. 


Arms? certainly, yes. Crests? doubtful, no. 
The priest is not, by being a priest, deprived of | 
his right of gentry. His retainers will bear his 
“household badge,” and fight under his ensign. 

But, probably (like a woman), he has no right 
to bear a crest. The bishop, who is of the same 
order (bishop and priest together being reckoned 
as the first of the seven orders of clerey), bears 
no crest; because he is not supposed to adven- 
ture himself personally in battle. 

Ferne, in his Blazon of Gentrie, says of “a 
gentleman both spirituall and temporall, as when 
a person beeing eyther a gentleman of bloud or 


coat armour is admitted into the holye order of | 


priesthoode”’ ; that “ I have been taught how that 
such a gentleman of bloud, admitted into holye 
orders, ought to take two of his newest coats, and 
marshal them in his shielde, ina fielde, paled per 
chevron ; the one above, the other beneath.” 

W. C. 


Ancient Musican Notation (2™ §, xii. 98.) 


esteemed correspondents, there are others without 
which an inquiry into the subject could not be 
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| a Britisher, and that, too, seriously, by educated 
| persons, or those who would have been much of- 


| 


— Besides the books already enumerated by your 
| 
; 


easily carried on. Of such are the two learned 
and standard works by 
writer Gerbertus: — De Cantu et Musica Sacra, | 
2 vols.: and Scriptores Ecclesiastici de Musica 
Sacra, ve., 3 vols. ; 
Saint- Gre gore. Fac- si ile du Manuscrit de Saint- 
Gall (écrit vers 790) accompagné Mune Notice 
historique, &e. par L. Lambillotte, Bruxelles, 1851. 
To those who take an interest in church music, 
may be recommended Memorie Storico-critiche della 
Vita e delle Opere di Giov. Pierluigi da Pale- 
vols. Roma, 1829, by Baini, a celebrated 
Papal chapel-master. D. Rock. 
Brook Green. 


strina, 2 


Lorp Francis Virtiers (2™ S. xii. 70) was of | 
| eleven days on its progress to London, and the 





and created M.A. 
& Tuompson Cooper. 


Trinity College, Cambridge 
1642. Cc. H. 
Cambridge. 





that great liturgical | 


and also the Anfiphonaire de | 





| specting the mode and expense of travelling in the 


| 24S, XII. Ave. 10. 61, 


Byron's Brain (2™ S. xii. 28.) — Moore, in 
his Life of Byron, gives a very minute account 
of the poet's personal appearance, but does not 
say anything about his brain. He describes his 
head as remarkably small, so much so as to be | 
“rather out of proportion with his face.” This | 
statement is confirmed by Colonel Napier, who 
says, that in a party of fourteen, who were at 
dinner, not one could put on Byron's hat, so ex- 
ceedingly small was his head. (See Byroniana.) 

The following I ent the other day out of one of | 
the London daily papers : — 

“Tt is said that a post-mortem examination of Lord 
Campbell took place. Amongst other things, the faculty 
speak of the enormous weight of the brain of the late 
Lord Chancellor. It weighed 534 ounces. Cuvier’s was 
the largest ever known, being 59 ounces, but not healthy | 
like Lord Campbell’s. The average weight of brain is 
46 ounces,” 


Greenfield, near Manchester. 


Evrorean Ianorance or America (2" §, xii 
67.) — Allow me, in all courtesy, to correct 4 
slight error of your correspondent Unepa. 

During a residence of two years in the United 
States, I was repeatedly called and addressed as, 


fended if they had been called uneducated. I 
remember especially on one occasion, I was told 
by a man of some standing that he “ knew I was } 
a Britisher by my accent.” 

While on the subject of America, I shall be 
very much obliged by any of your correspondents | 
informing me where I can lay my hand on a clever | 


jeu Cesprit that appeared about twenty years agi 


in one of the periodicals, beginning,— 
“ All lovers of old England’s fame 
Know how the Yankee Chesapeake 
Was pummelled by our Shannon, 
Whence they bear us yet I guess a pique. 
“ But listen, for a naval tale, 
I’m now about to bandle, 
To which that famed engagement 
Is not fit to hold a candle.” 
Lewis Evans 
TRAVELLING IN Encranp A Century Aco (2 
S. xi. 467; xii. 99.)—Gosprarric seems to have 


mistaken the purport of my communication re 


naeleiialieeliadenth ancien madliial 


middle of the eighteenth century. Of course, I do 
not mean to deny that, ceteris paribus, a journey 
to London would not be more expensive now 
than formerly. In 1759 the roads were so bad, 
that a heavy family coach required six horses to 
pull it through the miry sloughs which did thei | 
duty as highways. Upon one occasion, about J 
thirty years earlier, the Picton Castle cortége wi 


re ree 


“coach” was twice overturned. ‘Travelling only 
at the rate of from twenty to thirty miles per | 
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diem, and sleeping nine or ten nights at roadside 
inns, the carriages being attended by a body- 
guard of stout serving-men on horse back, for the 


purpose of scaring the highwaymen, the progress 
of the family of a person of quality was neces- 
sarily a very costly one. Now, eight or nine 
hours carries you to the metropolis from any 
part of the kingdom intersected by a railway 
within a distance of 300 mile s. Thirty years ago, 


the fare inside the mail from Have rfordwest to 
London was six guineas; the journey occupied 
two nights and a day. After feeing coachmen 


and guards, paying his fare, and providing him- 
self with during the journey, the traveller 
had very litile change out of a ten-pound note. 
Now, you can go in the express train, occupying 
a first-class seat, for 27. 10s., and are whirled up 
to London in a little more than eight hours, I 
still, therefore, maintain my opinion that travel- 
ling now is much cheaper than it was a century 
Joun Pavin Pauxies. 


food 


ago, 


Haverford west. 


Possinte AND Actuar (2™ S. xii. 29.) —When 
aman maintains that, whether what he has said 
be possible or not, at all events it is true, what he 
meatis is, in effect, to appeal from argument to 
testimony ; and by making this appeal he gene- 
rally contrives either to silence his opponent, 
to drive him into an awkward position, sen Mod 
like — one that, in the last century, was taken 
up by David Hume. 

It must not be lost sight of that, in the great 
majority of cases, the idea of impossibility rests, at 
least in part, on some mere matter of opinion ; 
and, in the ordinary concerns of life, I hardly 
know how the relation between the actual and 
the possible can be more correctly expressed than 
by the common saying, “ What is impossible can- 
not be, — and very rarely comes to pass. y 

I cannot refer to Aristotle as having reached 
the point of contenting himself with the fact, and 
leaving the possibility of it an open question. But 
I conceive he goes a good way in that direction, 
when he admits the propriety, to a certain extent, 
of restin ¢ satisfied with the fact, without troub ling 
one’s head about the why and the wherefore :— , 


‘Px yap To ori" 


enger TOU 


Kat € T o daivoro apKovyTws, ovéer 
Nic mansions Ethics, book i. ch. 4. 


And again in another place (ch. 7): — 
ov8s 


Score.” 


Ovn araryréoy & Thy airiay év Gracw dmotws, adr’ 





) ov Kal apx?. 

r fail to come into my mind 
when I see parents lab. uring, as they fondly ima- 
gine, to de velop a desire for information in their 
chil ldren, by encouraging them to be perpetually 
askin« °o— WwW hy ? not being aware, poor pare nts, 


The se pi ssa ge sn 


that the habit of asking questions —I mean, of 


course, the habit of 
mouth—stands to the desire for inform: ution nearly 


OTt OctyOnvat KaAws, OLOY Kal TEP Tas apyas* 


asking questions by met of 
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There is 


in the same relation as tares to wheat. 


| just similarity enough between the two to pre- 


vent the difference being perceived, till it is too 
late to weed out the one without destroying the 
other. P. S. Carey. 


I cannot tell who was the first to “content him 
self with the fact, and to leave the possibility 
it an open question,” but can refer to 
declaration of my above 1400 years older than 
the given by Proressor De Morean, viz 
from Tertullian, who, if rightly quoted by Sir 
Thomas Browne (Religio Medici, part i. § 9), 
goes still further, and not merely believes without 
troubling himself about the possibility, but 


a similar 


one 


ac- 


tually makes the impossibility a reason for be- 
lieving! The Doctor says, — 

“TI can answer all the objections of Satan and my 
rebellious reason with that odd resolution I learned of 


Tertullian, Certum est QuIA impossibile est.” 

Some of your readers may perhaps be able to 
refer to the original passage in Tertullian, but the 
indices to Oehler’s edition give me no clue to it. 

q. 

Hoty THE ONLY INDIGENOUS EverGreen (2"* 

399, 443, 502; ii. 56, 113, 215.) — The fol- 
lowing quotation from Raines’ History of Blyth 
(Westminster, Nichols & Son, 1860,) will be read 
with interest by those whom the arguments and 
hypotheses of T. H. W., quoted from Gent. Mag., 
1780 (p. 940), did not quite convince that the yew 
is not an indigenous tree. I observe, by the way, 
that none of your correspondents followed on the 
same side as Mr. Atcernon Hort White. I 
may add, that by the kindness of Mr. Raine, I 
have been able to deposit, in the Museum of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, authenticated specimens of 
each dese ription of timber found in the @ars ; which 
may there be inspected by any one who seeks 
confirmation of the facts stated by Mr. Raine, and 
does not wish to take the trouble of a journey 
into Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire. The yew 
from the Cars has been compared by a competent 
authority with specimens of wood taken from yew 


trees of the present day, and is by him pro- 
nounced to be a dly yew. 
The argument of T. H. W., that “ any indi- 


genous tree” of like nature with the yew “ would 
certainly have become of our commonest 
trees,” must have bten brought forward without 
considering, that, being poisonous to cattle, and 
at all times a dense shade from the sun, it would 
be excluded from all arable and pasture land; 
and as these two descriptions of land increase in 
extent, the range of the yew must diminish. 


one 


Mr. Raine writes (p. 2):— 
“The soil of these Cars” (viz. Gringley, Everton, 
Misson, and ween) “is all essentially of the s me 


character —black bog, and is filled with trees; generally 
speaking, pine, oak, and yew: which have evi idently 
stood very thick on the ground, and having fallen off at 
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| 
the base, and leaving their roots in situ, are buried about 
a foot deep, although in some instances much deeper. 
They have fallen in every direction. ..... The tenants 
of these lands are gradually reclaiming them by extir- | 
pating these old occupants of the soil, which are con- 
verted to the practical purpose of fuel, or the more 
ornamental of garden fences and gateways.” 


Georce E. Frere. 





Roydon Hall, Diss. 


Mazer Bownt (2™ S. xii. 519.) — In Bailey's 
English Dictionary, he gives : — 

“ Mazeline. A mazer; a wooden cup made of maple.” 
Chauce. 

“ Mazer (of maeser Belg., maple-wood,) a broad stand- 
ing cup, a drinking bow1l.” 

There are many instances in old writers of the 
maple cup. ‘The old harvest-song says: — 

“ Our bowl it is made of the maplin tree.” 

The Zilfric Glossary gives mapuldor as the A.-S. 
for maple. Can any Teutonic scholar show the 
derivation of the Belgic word quoted by Bailey ? 
Or, after all, can it by any possibility be a mere 
corruption of the Latin word acer ? 





As: Aper (2% S. xii. 53.) — May I be per- 
mitted to suggest a correction of the derivation of 
the word Aber by your correspondent Queen's 
Garpens. I think this word is in no way con- 
nected with the Persian noun db, water. This is, 
I believe, derived from the Sanskrit dmb, or dmbii. 
If the letter, or semi-liquid sound, m, be pro- 
nounced with a slight nasal, or French intona- 
tion (as it is, I think, sometimes sounded in 
Sanskrit), it is easily dropped when transferred to | 
another dialect; and in the word 4b, its elision 
is compensated by lengthening the vowel a. 
Perhaps the British word “avon” is derived from 
dimbii, abi, or dvu. Aber is, on the contrary, a 
purely Semitic word, derived from Eber or Aber 
— Arabic and Hebrew. It signifies “a passage | 
over water, over a river or sea, a ford,” &c.; | 
perhaps a place of passage, the head of a stream, 
an embouchure, §&c. The word Hebrew (rather 
Ebrew, Eberite,) is a derivative of this word, | 
which is symbolical as well as historical. It 
signifies “an emigrant who arrives by crossing 
water”—a river or the sea. Abraham was a 
Hebrew, in leaving Chaldea for Canaan; the 
Israelites were Hebrews, in grossing the Red Sea 
and the Jordan; and all Christians are Hebrews 
by crossing the waters of baptism. I believe that 
the position of many of the Welsh localities which 
commence with the word Aber, may in some 
degree corroborate this derivation. J. R. 


Vicar or Torrennam (2™ S. xii. 69.)—I have 
discovered since writing that Query, that these 
two clergymen have the title of Cardinal, and 
that the present Vicar of Tottenham has the right 
of burying illustrious persons in consequence of 
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| 
Ireland, bur .. . 
manifestly erroneous; Steele having been con- 








being a Prebend of St. Paul's Cathedral. I shall 
be very glad of further certain information as 


| to these two Cardinals — how and when they ac- 


—— this right.* Iam told that it was only at 
the particular request of Dean Milman that the 
Vicar of Tottenham resigned his right of burying 
the Duke of Wellington. Norsa, 


Lorp Caancettor Steerer: Sir Ricwarp 
Steere (2™ S. xii. 71, 89.)—In reply to the 
Queries of your correspondents, published in last 
last week’s “N. & Q.,” I beg to state, with re- 
ference to the date of Chancellor Steele’s death, 
that there does not appear to be any tombstone in 
St. Werburgh’s churchyard bearing his name; 
nor do the parish registers, as I am informed, 
of the date prior to 1703, exist; the preceding 
having, as I understand, been destroyed by fire. 
My authority for stating that he was buried in 
St. Werburgh’s churchyard, is, the following 
entry in a MS. book of Baptisms and Funerals in 
Dublin, preserved in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin: “ W™ Steele, L@ Chancellor of 
. 1657, St W.” The year is 


tinued as Chancellor by patent of Richard Crom- 
well, dated 16th Oct. 1658; and having been 
nominated as a member of the Committee of 
Safety in Oct. 1659. I have reason to_ believe 
that he was in the exercise of his profession as an 
advising Counsel at a much later period. 

My authority, for stating that Wm. Steele was 
M.P. for the port of Romney, is Noble ; {in whose 
Cromwell (vol. i. p. 396,) it is recorded, that “ Wm. 
Steele, Chancellor of Ireland, was returned for 
the port of Romney in the Parliament called in 


| the 15th of King Charles I.” 


I regret. I cannot give any information respect- 
ing Sir Richard Steele's first wife, the lady of 
Barbadoes. Ws. Epw. Sreete, M.D. 

Dublin. 





HMiscellancous. 
MONTHLY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS. 


Recherches sur la Ville de La Bassée et ses Environs, par 
E. Mannier. 1 vol. 8vo. Paris: Aubry. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

E'tudes E'tymologiques, Historiques, et Comparatives sur 
les Noms des Villes, Bourgs, et Villages du Département du 
Nord, par E. Mannier. 1 vol. 4to. Paris: Aubry. Lon- 
don: Williams & Norgate. 

The two volumes now before us are valuable contribu- 
tions to local history. This branch of studies has for the 
last few years been prosecuted with unwonted vigour in 
France, and the results which it has produced deserve to 
be recorded for their importance and interest. ‘To quote 
the words of M. Mannier himself: “The facts brought 
out by local historians constitute the elements of the 
general history of the country, and they lead subse- 





[* See “N. & Q.” LS. iii, 304. ] 
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quently to the discovery of a number of curious details 
respecting the laws and institutions of our localities, the 
customs of their inhabitants, their usages and tradi- 
tions,” &c. 

The town of La Bassée, situated in Flanders, has not 
perhaps by itself much importance; but its position, near 
the frontiers of France, gave it a peculiar character; and 
exposed it at the same time to the attacks of those ene- 
mies against whom the kingdom was obliged to main- 
tain its independence. Between 1302 and 1713, La Bassée 
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had to undergo seventeen sieges or military occupations ; 


the most serious of which was the siege carried on in 
1642 by the Spanish army, under the command of Don 
Francisco de Mello. This event is fully related by M. 
Mannier in the second chapter of his book ; and the whole 
operations which took place are illustrated in an excel- 
lent map engraved from the original preserved at the 
Paris Imperial library. The municipal institutions of the 


city, form the subject of the third chapter; here we have | 


a literal transcript of the charter granted during the 
fifteenth century by the Dukes of Burgundy; this docu- 
ment is really important, on account both of the style 
and of the singular character of some enactments which 
it contains. 
(chap. iv.), and ecclesiastical history (chaps. v.—vii.), of 
La Bassée, M. Mannier concludes with a biographical 
list of the Célébrités Basséennes ; these, we are bound to 
say, do not call for any particular notice, and even their 
names would now be utte'ly forgotten, had it not been 
for the zeal of their learned compatriote. 

M. Mannier’s E’tudes E’tymologiques is a work still more 
interesting than the one we have just been describing; 
and it commends itse'f particularly to the study of the 
English reader, on account of the numerous parallels 
which etymological researches suggest between the names 
of localities both bere and on the other side of the Chan- 
nel The anthor very wisely remonstrates, in his pro- 
légoménes, against the arbitrary and fanciful method 
adopted by some scholars, who, carried astray by their 
patriotism, see everything from a Celtic, Latin, Teutonic, 
or Sanskrit point of view, as the case may be. Thus, to 
quote only one instance, Bullet (Mémoires sur la Langue 
Celtique) goes so far as to ascribe a Celtic origin to names 
which are obviously of Latin extraction. The merest tyro 
in grammar would say at once that la comté is derived 
from comitatus, la couture from cultura, and le warde from 
custodia ; but no, M. Bullet steps in and decides seriously, 
that the Celtic words, Cont, Coultr-we, and Luh-war-da, 
are respectively the principium et fons of the three desig- 
nations we have alluded to. Another rock against which 
etymologists not unfrequently split, is, their own imagina- 
tion. When grammars and lexicons are at fault, they 
make a final appeal to /a folle du logis, and the results of 
this appeal prove generally of the most ludicrous descrip- 
tion. According to this system, nothing is more obvious 
than the etymology of Montreuil-sur-mer. This town 
and its environs were, in days of yore, laid waste by a 
sea-monster; who, Cyclop-wise, boasted only of one 
visual organ. The inhabitants, alluding to such a ter- 
rible scourge, said habitually: “ Monstrat oculum!.. .” 
Hence, Montreuil !! : 

M. Mannier’s plan is as follows: he considers separately 
the seven arrondissements which make up the Département 
du Nord, and in each of the seven corresponding sections 
he places alphabetically the names of all the towns, vil- 
lages, hamlets they include, giving from medieval char- 
ters and other documents the various ways of spelling 
these names, suggesting at the same time the probable 
etymology, and adding a few historical particulars. 


Jehan de Paris, Valet de Chambre et Peintre Ordinaire 
des Rois Charles VIII. et Louis XIL., par J. Renouvier. 


After giving a sketch of the feudal customs | 
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Précédé d'une Notice Biographique, par George Duplessis. 
8vo. Paris: Aubry. London: Williams & Norgate. 

It is with a feeling of pain that we notice this in- 
teresting brochure. M. Renouvier, to whom we are in- 
debted for it, and whose works on archxology and general 
literature are so well known, is now removed from amongst 
us; the monograph on Jehan de Paris appears in the 
character of a posthumous production, and the excellent 
biographical sketch of the lamented author, prefixed by 
M. George Duplessis, makes us regret still more that we 
should henceforth be deprived of the advantages which 
we were so thoroughly justified in expecting from a 
savant like M. Renouvier. 

Respecting Jehan de Paris himself, every scrap of in- 
formation that could be procured has been brought to 
light in the work now under consideration ; this amounts 
certainly to very little, but it will help us to place Jehan 
de Paris in a high rank on the list of early French 
painters. He seems to have lived towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, but although the dyptich exhibited 
at the Musée de Cluny, and known as la Messe de Saint 
Grégoire, is generally ascribed to him, this opinion is too 
hypothetical in its character to allow of our deducing 
from the picture in question any remark on the style, 
composition, and colouring of Jehan de Paris. 

We are glad to find that three more works left in MSS. 
by M. Renouvier will be published immediately, and 
especially his Recherches sur [’ Art et ses Institutions pen- 
dant la Période révolutionnaire. 


Notice sur le Chéiteaw de Sarcus, tel qwil devait étre en 
1550, précédé d’une Notice Biographique sur Jean de Sar- 
cus, par M. A. G. Houbigant.— Notice sur le Portique dit de 
Sarcus existant a Nogent-les- Vierges.—Réponse aux Cri- 
tiques faites par M. Paul Lecroix, &c.— Recueil des An- 
tiquites Bellovaques conservées dans le Cabinet de M. Hou- 
bigant. 4 vols, 8vo. Paris: Aubry. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

We had thought, up to the present time, that poets 
alone composed the class designed as genus irritabile ; but 
we are now convinced that they have no right to claim 
a monopoly of bitterness; and after having read the ex- 
traordinary debate which has lately taken place between 
M. Houbigant and M. Paul Lacroix, we must include 
even archxologists under the designation. M. Paul La- 
croix, we know not for what reason, appears to have 
conceived a particulars pite against M. Houbigant. This 
gentleman, as far as we can understand, has earned in 
the most honourable manner a large fortune. He spends 
this fortune in a manner perhaps still more praiseworthy. 
He has collected, arranged, and rendered available to the 
public a large quantity of Celtic curiosities; he has pur- 
chased, restored, and embellished a rare specimen of re- 
naissance architecture, which was on the eve of being 
destroyed ; finally, he has written an interesting descrip- 
tion of these various curiosities, — description profusely 
illustrated with woodcuts, lithographs, steel engravings, 
plans, &c. One would suppose that such an instance of 
enlightened liberality would have elicited nothing but 
praise from those who are interested in archxological 
studies: but no; M. Paul Lacroix finds fault with it on 
grounds which we profess we cannot make out; he has 
systematically attacked M. Houbigant in a manner both 
unfair and ungentlemanly; and we have felt bound to 
allude to this dispute here because we believe that if 
persons engaged in historical labours are to be denounced 
for a few unavoidable mistakes which they may happen 
to commit or to overlook, M. Lacroix is the last man who 
should thus put himself forward. Now to the brochure 
of M. Houbigant, the real subject of this notice. 

The Recueil des Antiquités must not be considered as a 
mere catalogue of antiquities; it is that, no doubt, but it 
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is something else, and the learned explanations given by 
M. Houbigant on the rites of burial amongst the Gauls, 
on their coins, and their potteries, make of this volume an 
excellent manual of Celtic archeology. ‘The cabinet thus 
l is evidently a very rich one; the articles which 
been judiciously arranged, and 
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Siége d’ Orléans en 1429, Mémoires sur les Dépenses faites 
s prévision du sicge et pendant sa durée, 
d’ Orléans et de divers 
Paris: 


par s 0 znais ¢ 
etc., extrait des comptes de la ville 
auteurs et ISS. Par Vergnaud-Romagnési, 
Aubry. London: Williams and Norgate. 

M. Vergnaud-Romagnési is a learned gentleman who 
devotes his leisure to researches concerning the life of 
Joan of Aic, and more particularly that part of it which 
is connected with the siege of Orleans by the English. 
Ihe pamphlet he has recently published is one of the 
most interesting of his works on that subject, because it 
enters details which are supplied neither by the 
journal of the siege nor by other historians. After giv- 
ing the general account of the expenses made during the 
war, M. Vergnaud-Romagnési has added a list of the 
various donations, presents, indemnifications, &c., sub- 
scribed on behalf of Joan of Arc personally, or of the other 
members of her family. 
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Gustave Masson. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
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